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INTRODUCTION 


The  masterpiece  of  God's  handiwork  in  this  world  of  ours  is  to  be 
found  in  a soul  in  the  state  of  grace  that  lives  as  a child  of  God.  Man’s 
reception  of  sanctifying  grace  is  described  by  the  Council  of  Trent  as 
"a  translation  from  that  state  wherein  man  is  born  a child  of  the  first 
Adam,  to  the  state  of  grace  and  of  adoption  of  the  sons  of  God  through 
the  second  Adam,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Savior."  (1)  Sanctifying  grace  it- 
self might  be  defined  as  an  unmerited,  supernatural  gift,  imparted  to 
the  soul  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  we  are  made  just,  children  of 
God,  and  heirs  of  heaven. 

But  in  giving  us  sanctifying  grace,  God  also  gives  us  the  means  of 
using  this  gift,  of  exercising  it.  And  these  means  we  call  the  infused  vir- 
tues. Scotus  holds  that  the  greatest  of  these  infused  virtues,  charity,  is 
identical  with  sanctifying  grace.  This  doctrine  of  the  Subtle  Doctor 
will  be  treated  in  the  chapter  on  charity. 

Role  of  the  In  the  natural  order  man  has  a vital  principle,  the  soul. 

Virtues  by  which  through  the  medium  of  the  faculties  of  the 

soul  (which  according  to  the  Franciscan  School  are  real- 
ly identical  with  the  soul)  he  performs  actions.  Yet  these  powers  of  the 
soul  perform  their  proper  actions  with  difficulty  until  they  have  been  in- 
structed by  habits,  either  native  or  acquired.  And  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  habits  instructing  them  that  the  faculties1  act:  i.e.  .they  perform 
good  actions  when  perfected  by  good  habits  (virtues)  and  bad  actions  when 
instructed  by  bad  habits  (vices).  The  virtues  — it  is  with  these  that  we 
are  concerned  --may  be  defined  as  habits  superadded  to  a faculty  dispos- 
ing it  to  perform  good  acts. 

Just  as  man  is  equipped  for  action  in  the  natural  order  by  having  the 
soul  and  its  faculties  and  for  easy,  pleasant  action  when  these  faculties 
are  instructed  by  habits,  so  in  the  supernatural  order  to  which  he  is  eleva- 
ted by  grace  man  has  a parallel  supernatural  endowment.  This  consistsof 
sanctifying  grace  (the  principle  of  his  new  life^of  infused  theological  vir- 
tues of  faith,  hope  and  charity,  which  as  the  immediate  sources  of  super- 
natural activity  play  a role  similar  to  that  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  in 
the  natural  order,  and  of  the  supernatural  moral  virtues  (corresponding  to 
the  acquired  natural  virtues). 

Children  The  supernatural  virtues  thus  render  us  capable  of  acting 

of  God  as  befits  adopted  sons  of  God:  i.e. , capable  of  acting  ac- 

cording to  the  higher  life  which  we  receive  at  Justifica- 
tion. At  the  time  of  baptism  we  become,  in  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  "as 
new  born  babes"  (1  Peter  2.2).  Adopted  by  God  as  His  sons,  we  are,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  elevated  to  His  level  and  made  sharers  of  His  life. 
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For  unlike  legal  adoption,  which  confers  only  exterior  advantages,  such 
as  honor,  rank,  wealth,  etc. , God  in  adopting  us  as  His  sons  makes  us 
sharers  of  His  very  nature,  imprinting  on  oursoulsithe  real  and  physical 
image  of  His  own  eternal  Son.  Along  with  sanctifying  grace  (or  charity), 
the  principle  of  our  new  life,  we  receive  the  other  infused  theological 
virtue  of  faith  and  hope,  and  by  means  of  this  charity  the  acts  of  our  ac- 
quired moral  virtues  are  supernaturalized.  Thus  equipped,  we  are  able 
to  place  actions  conformable  with  our  new  life  of  divine  sonship. 

Infused  and  The  division  of  virtues  from  the  viewpoint  of  origin  or 
Acquired  generation  is  threefold;  native,  acquired,  infused. These 

Virtues  virtues  are  native  which  arise  from  the  nature  of  the 

individual  independently  of  any  action  of  his  own  or  of 
another.  These  native  propensities  may  be  common  to  all  men  or  they 
may  be  proper  to  an  individual.  Common  to  the  whole  human  race,  for 
example,  is  the  ability  to  laugh  or  to  grasp  first  principles;  but  to  be 
naturally  inclined  to  patience  or  to  anger  is  a habit  native  to  a certain 
individual. 

Then  there  are  many  permanent  qualities  of  mind  and  body  that 
are  acquired  by  repetition.  Thus  we  have  the  habit  of  controlling  our 
thoughts.  This  habit  or  facility  is  an  acquired  virtue. 

Infused  virtues  are  those  freely  given  to  man  by  God  and  to  which 
man  has  no  strict  right.  The  name  is  restricted  to  those  virtues  by  which 
a man  is  disposed  for  an  end  surpassing  the  reach  of  human  nature,  for 
his  last  and  perfect  happiness.  No  repetition  of  acts  will  account  for 
the  origin  of  those  habits.  We  must  note  that  the  infused  habits  give 
the  power  to  place  a supernatural  act,  as  the  Scholastics  would  say,  the 
’simpliciter  agere’;  but  they  do  not  give  us  any  facility  in  doing  sojthis 
ease  and  promptness  is  attained  only  by  frequent  acts  of  the  infused  vir- 
tues. 

Theologians  also  speak  of  an  inclination  given  to  the  recipient  up- 
on receiving  an  infused  virtue.  This  is  an  inclination  to  the  good  which 
is  the  object  of  the  virtue.  It  does  not  in  the  least  make  the  practice  of 
the  virtue  any  easier  in  itself.  Thus  we  might  say  that  the  infused  vir- 
tue uplifts  the  faculty,  and  so  makes  it  possible  for  that  hitherto  incom- 
petent faculty  to  produce  an  act  of  the  supernatural  order;  it  also  gives 
a special  inclination  towards  the  good  object,  which  inclination  is  a 
real  help  in  the  pursuit  of  the  good,  although  it  does  not  immediately 
make  the  pursuit  easier, (2) 
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Theological  The  theological  virtues,  are  those  that  concern  acts  and 
and  Moral  objects  of  the  supernatural  order,  namely  God  and  those 

virtues  things  which  pertain  to  knowing  and  pursuing  the  high- 

est Good,  our  last  End.  These  are  the  virtues  of  faith, 
hope  and  charity.  (3)  The  moral  virtues,  on  the  other  hand,  have  creat- 
ed goods  as  their  immediate  object.  The  principal  moral  virtues  are  the 
so-called  cardinal  virtues,  prudence,  temperance,  fortitude  and  justice. 

St.  Thomas  teaches  that  at  justification  God  infuses  into  the  soul,  besides 
the  three  theological  virtues  of  faith,  hope  and  charity,  also  supernatural 
moral  virtues  as  distinct  and  entitatively  supernatural  habits.  (4)  Scotus, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  supernatural  moral  virtues  in  a jus- 
tified man  are  acquired  virtues  supernaturalized  through  infused  charity 
according  to  the  norm  of  faith.  (5) 

Reception  of  The  Council  of  Trent  explicitly  teaches  that  we  receive 
the  Virtues  the  infused  theological  virtues  in  justification;  (6)  that 

they  are  infused  is  certain  and  Catholic  teaching.  But 
there  is  a dispute  among  theologians  as  to  whether  the  habits  of  faith  and 
hope  are  ever  infused  without  sanctifying  grace.  (7)  The  Franciscan 
School  holds  that  the  habits  of  faith  and  hope  are  never  infused  with  char- 
ity. (8) 

The  Supernatural  moral  virtues,  in  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas,  are 
infused  at  the  moment  of  justification,  together  with  faith,  hope  and 
charity.  St.  Thomas  bases  his  argument  on  proportionate  causality:  "Ef- 
fects must  needs  be  proportioned  to  their  causes  and  principles.  "Now,  all 
virtues,  intellectual  and  moral,  that  are  acquired  by  our  actions,  arise 
from  certain  natural  principles  pre-existing  in  us.  In  place  of  these  nat- 
ural principles,  God  bestows  on  us  the  theological  virtues  by  which  we  are 
directed  to  a supernatural  end.  Therefore,  we  must  receive  from  Godoth- 
er  habits  annexed  proportionately  to  the  theological  virtues,  which  are  to 
the  theological  virtues  what  the  moral  and  intellectual  virtues  are  to  the 
natural  principles  of  the  virtues.  (9) 

According  to  Duns  Scotus,  however,  there  are  no  infused  moral  vir- 
tues. "Every  end  which  the  moral  virtues  cannot  have  of  themselves  is 
determined  sufficiently  by  charity  and  the  manner  and  the  means  are  de- 
termined by  infused  faith,  and  so  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  necessity 
of  postulating  infused  moral  virtues.  ” (10)  Thus,  for  Scotus,  acts  of  the 
supernatural  moral  virtues  are  simply  acts  of  an  acquired  virtue  under  the 
guidance  of  faith,  lifted  up  and  made  proportionate  to  our  supernatural 
end  through  infused  charity.  Hence,  according  to  Scotistic  teaching,  the 
natural  moral  virtue,  for  example,  the  virtue  of  temperance,  is  a facility 
in  acting  temperately  according  to  human  reason,  the  norm  being  a nat- 
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ural  one.  The  supernatural  moral  virtue  is  a facility  in  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  theological  virtues,  the  norm  being  reason  enlightened  by  faith 
and  the  motive  being  charity. 

Increase  We  can  receive  an  increase  of  the  theological  virtues  by 

using  the  means  given  to  us  for  our  growth  in  the  divine 
life,  namely  the  Sacraments,  good  works  and  prayer.  (11)  It  is  of  faith 
that  the  theological  virtues  can  increase  and  that  indeed  they  are  increas- 
ed by  good  works.  (12)  This  increase  must  be  understood  as  being  inter- 
nal (the  virtue  in  itself  is  rendered  apt  to  elicit  more  perfect  acts)  as  op- 
posed to  an  external  increase  of  the  virtue  (consisting  simply  in  a great- 
er material  object).  (13) 

Decrease  The  common  teaching  is  that  the  theological  virtues  are 

never  diminished  in  themselves;  any  injury  is  a mortal 
injury.  There  is  thus  no  direct  weakening;  it  is  life  or  death.  Consequen- 
tly venial  sin  does  not  diminish  charity  directly,  for  if  by  every  venial 
sin  something  would  be  taken  away  from  the  virtues,  a multitude  of  ven- 
ial sins  would  finally  remove  the  state  of  justification  entirely:  but  it  is 
defined  by  Trent  that  the  state  of  justice  is  never  lost  through  venial  sin. 

(14)  Venial  sin  does  lead  to  a loss  of  charity;  but  this  is  not  by  a process 
of  diminution.  The  ease  with  which  virtuous  acts  are  accomplished  is 
the  result  of  the  frequent  performances  of  the  acts.  Venial  sin  weakens 
this  natural  habit  and  makes  it  harder  to  resist  temptation;  thus  it  paves 
the  way  for  mortal  sin,  which  in  a flash  destroys  the  supernatural  habit. 

(15) 

Loss  Charity  is  lost  by  any  mortal  sin.  Faith  is  lost  only  by  a 

sin  of  infidelity.  Hope  is  lost  only  by  a sin  of  despair  or 

infidelity.  (16) 

Facility  A person  in  the  state  of  grace  can  acquire  a facility  in 

the  exercise  of  the  infused  theological  virtues  by  repeat- 
ed acts  of  such  virtues.  This  facility,  according  to  some  theologians, 
consists  in  an  acquired  natural  habit.  (17)  This  habit  obeys  the  laws 
governing  the  genesis,  growth  and  decay  of  any  acquired  virtue.  (18)  Thus 
while  the  infused  virtue  gives  the  power  to  place  an  act  of  supernatural 
charity,  the  ease  in  placing  such  an  act  will  come  from  the  repetition 
of  acts  of  charity.  Once  again,  the  necessity  of  exercising  the  infused 
virtue  is  manifest.  (19) 

The  Golden  Although  there  is  a mean,  a norm  avoiding  both  excess 
Mean  and  defect  in  the  moral  virtues,  both  natural  and  super- 

natural, there  is  no  mean  for  the  theological  virtues  tak- 
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en  in  themselves.  ’’The  measure  of  love  of  God,”  says  St.  Bernard, "is 
to  love  without  measure. " The  same  applies  to  hope  and  faith.  God 
Himself  is  their  object.  In  Him  we  can  never  repose  too  great  faith, 
for  He  is  infinite  wisdom  and  truth;  nor  too  great  hope,  for  He  is  su- 
premely to  be  desired,  omnipotent,  supremely  generous,  faithful  to 
His  promises;  nor  can  we  love  Him  too  much  in  Himself,  for  He  is 
absolute  good.  The  only  qualification  arises  from  our  own  weakness, 
not  from  the  virtue  itself.  In  the  exercise  of  the  virtues  we  must  ob- 
serve the  rule  of  prudence,  otherwise  by  excess  of  zeal  we  might  do 
more  harm  than  good.  A man  might  put  out  too  great  a strain  on  his 
nature  by  setting  out  to  make,  say  10,000  acts  of  charity  every  day. 
Presumption  which  at  times  may  be  mistaken  as  an  excess  in  the  vir- 
tue of  hope  is  not  so,  but  rather  a hope  for  what  God  has  not  promised. 
Finallv,  it  is  evident  that  the  theological  virtues  can  fail  by  defect. 
(20)  ‘ 
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GENERAL  OUTLINE 


ACCORDING  TO  THE  FRANCISCAN  SCHOOL 


Subject 

Effects  of 
Orig.  Sin 

Cardinal 

Virtues 

Theol. 

Virtues 

1.  INTELLECT 

Darkness 

prudence 

Faith 

Affectio 

Commodi 

Concupiscence 

(concupiscible 

appetites) 

temperance 

Hope 

Weakness 
(irascible  ap.) 

fortitude 

2.  WILL 

Affectio 

Iustitiae 

Malice 

justice 

Charity 

The  above  diagram  gives  a brief  outline  of  the  role  of  the  virtues 
in  the  Christian  life  as  envisaged  by  the  Franciscan  School  and  will  serve 
as  a guild  to  the  topics  considered  in  the  following  pages. 

The  first  column  shows  the  two  faculties  of  the  soul,  intellect  and 
will,  the  latter  having  a twofold  tendency,  an  "affectio  commodi"  by 
which  the  will  is  naturally  and  powerfully  inclined  toward  its  own  perfec- 
tion and  satisfaction  and  an  "affectio  iustitiae"  by  which  the  will  acts, 
accepting  and  loving  the  objective  moral  good  for  the  sake  of  this  value. 
The  next  column  shows  the  effects  of  original  sin  on  the  intellect  and  will. 
Note  that  according  to  Scotus  the  malice  mentioned  here  is  the  proneness 
to  evil  and  is  not  in  itself  sinful.  (21) 

The  principal  moral  virtues  which  are  meant  to  counteract  these  ef- 
fects of  original  sin  and  thus  restore  the  proper  balance  to  man’s  faculties 
are  indicated  under  the  term  "cardinal  virtues."  Finally,  the  great  super- 
natural powers  given  us  at  baptism  whereby  we  not  only  set  to  work  to 
complete  the  work  of  purifying  the  faculties  and  healing  the  wounds  of 
original  sin,  but  also  bring  our  whole  field  of  conduct  to  a new  incompar- 
ably higher  level,  are  given  under  the  title,  "theological  virtues. " 

According  to  Duns  Scotus  human  nature  was  not  injured  either  inter- 
nally or  externally  due  to  the  fall.  The  presence  of  darkness,  concupis- 
cence, weakness  and  malice  are  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  special  gifts 
possessed  by  our  first  parents  in  the  state  of  original  justice.  (22) 
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FAITH 

Faith  is  like  a small  flame.  Unless  it  is  fed  with  fuel  and  allow- 
ed to  grow,  it  will  begin  to  wane  and  finally  be  extinguished  by  the 
sin  of  infidelity.  It  is  a free  gift  of  God  which  we  are  expected  to  de- 
velop. To  foster  it  is  to  allow  it  to  wax  strong  and  become  our  light 
and  guide  through  life.  And  as  it  grows  brighter  and  stronger,  all  other 
lights  will  begin  to  lose  their  glare  and  finally  disappear.  Then  it  is 
that  we  will  begin  to  live  by  the  light  of  faith  alone  as  perfection  de- 
mands. Neither  our  senses  nor  our  reason  can  lay  hold  of  God.  Only 
faith  gives  us  a vital  contact  with  God.  Only  living  by  faith  will  give 
us  that  complete  union  with  God  which  is  the  essence  of  our  whole  spir- 
itual life. 

Faith  is  important  not  only  as  the  foundation  of  our  entire  super- 
natural life,  but  also  in  forming  a Christian  mentality.  Our  conver- 
sion must  be  as  fundamental  as  that  of  St.  Francis.  Only  through  the 
practice  and  growth  of  faith  will  we  begin  to  change  our  attitude  to- 
wards the  spiritual  life  and  thus  grow  in  it.  Our  conversion  must  con- 
sist in  quitting  the  routine  practice  of  religious  life  and  entering  into 
relations  of  close  intimacy  with  God.  However,  we  should  first  learn 
the  nature  of  that  faith. 

The  various  schools  of  spirituality  agree  to  a very  great  extent 
in  their  teaching  on  faith.  The  Franciscan  school,  however,  besides 
having  a distinctive  theory  regarding  the  growth  of  faith,  also  studies 
and  practices  it  in  its  own  proper  spirit.  The  theory  is  found  in  St. 
Bonaventure  and  John  Duns  Scotus,  the  spirit  in  our  holy  Father  St. 
Francis. 

Use  of  In  the  New  Testament  faith  generally  means  the  accep- 

the  Word  tance  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  "He  that  believeth  andis 

baptized,  shall  be  saved"  (Mark  16,  16).  Whether  faith 
is  used  anywhere  in  the  New  Testament  as  trust  or  confidence  is  dis- 
puted among  Catholics.  Modern  non-Catholics  unfortunately  use  the 
same  word  to  describe  their  peculiar  notions  regarding  the  nature  of 
faith,  e.  g. , when  they  call  faith  a "religious  sense.  ” Here  we  take 
faith  in  its  strict  sense,  both  as  an  infused  virtue  and  as  an  act  of  the 
mind. 

1.  The  Nature  of  Faith 

Definition  Faith  as  an  infused  habit  is  a supernatural.theological  vir- 
tue which  inclines  the  intellect  to  give  a firm,  though  ob- 
scure assent  to  divinely  revealed  truths  because  of  the  authority  of 
God  revealing  them.  (1)  The  act  of  faith  is  the  assent  of  the  mind  to 
these  truths,  because  of  the  authority  of  God.  This  virtue,  together 
with  hope  and  charity  is  infused  at  justification,  i.e. , at  baptism  or 
in  the  act  of  perfect  love  of  a non-baptized  person  which  includes  in 
it,  at  least  implicitly,  the  desire  of  this  baptism. 
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Infused  Until  faith,  hope,  and  charity  are  infused  into  our  souls,  we 

Virtue  do  not  have  the  power  to  act  supernaturaliy  and  thus  gain  hea- 

ven. But  it  is  extremely  important  to  remember  that  even  af- 
ter we  do  receive  them,  all  that  we  have  is  the  simple  power  to  act.  (2) 

The  facility  of  acting  supernaturaliy  (i.e.  ,of  making  acts  of  faith), is  not 
given.  That  we  must  acquire  for  ourselves  by  putting  the  infused  virtue  in- 
to practice.  Each  baptized  soul  bears  the  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment of  that  supernatural  life  within.  How  absurd  to  allow  the  gift  of 
faith  to  remain  latent— almost  atrophied— for  want  of  exercise,  as  many 
do  today.  Little  wonder  that  they  drift  along  and  eventually  cause  the  gift 
to  be  snuffed  out  by  the  complete  loss  of  faith. 

Faith  in  the  Faith  is  an  assent  of  the  intellect  to  revealed  truth.  " Faith 
Intellect  is  in  the  intellect  as  in  its  subject. " (3)  More  specifically, 
faith  is  in  the  speculative  part  of  the  intellect  while  pru- 
dence is  in  the  practical  part.  Thus  we  have  the  two  correlated.  Prudence 
dictates  how  we  must  make  our  faith  practical.  (C hr.  article  on  Prudence) 

Act  of  Faith,  although  elicited  by  the  intellect,  is  an  ordered  act 

the  Will  of  the  will,  i.  e. , the  will  moves  the  intellect  to  assent  to  the 
truth.  "Man  does  not  believe  unless  he  will  to. " (4)  But, 
faith  is  not  blind;  the  will  cannot  make  the  mind  believe  anything  it  chooses. 
Before  the  mind  can  accept  a statement,  even  when  moved  by  the  will,  the 
statement  must  be  credible.  (5) 

Thus  the  act  of  faith  is  a free  act;  it  is  a meritorious  act.  Thus,  though 
faith  gives  the  greatest  certitude  concerning  revealed  truth,  it  can  more  eas- 
ily be  lost  than  natural  knowledge  since  it  depends  in  such  a way  on  free 
will.  This  act  of  the  will  is  made  with  the  help  of  actual  gface.  Faith,  there- 
fore, is  not  an  act  of  trust.  However,  before  we  make  the  act  of  faith,  we 
must  make  the  judgment  that  God  is  to  be  trusted.  The  act  of  trust  that 
follows  the  act  of  faith  is  called  the  act  of  HOPE!  (6) 

Genesis  It  is  in  baptism  that  we  receive  the  power  to  believe  super- 
naturally.  But  how  does  a non-baptized  adult  come  to  make 
the  act  of  faith  and  thus  desire  baptism?  Briefly  it  takes  place  in  this  way: 
he  first  acquires  a firm  conviction  concerning  the  preambles  of  faith,  e.g. , 
that  the  fact  of  revelation  is  an  historical  fact.  The  next  thiiig  is  the  judg- 
ment of  credibility:  "This  truth,  which  I am  convinced  has  been  revealed 
by  God,  is  to  be  believed  on  God’s  authority. " Passing  to  a judgment  of 
the  practical  order  he  says:  " I must  believe  it!  ” He  is  now  ready  to  make 
the  act  of  faith  which  is:  "I  believe  this  truth  because  God  has  revealed 
it."  (7)  Each  one  of  these  acts  is  made  with  the  aid  of  actual  grace. 
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Supernatural  Once  we  have  been  lifted  to  the  supernatural  plane,  we 

Character  must  not  only  live  on  that  plane,  but  keep  making  pro- 

gress. The  infused  virtue  will  remain  supernatural,  but 
our  acts  of  faith  can  become  very  natural  indeed  if  we  begin  to  let  them 
proceed  from  natural  motives  only.  We  must  continue  to  give  our  as- 
sent because  it  is  God  revealing.  For  any  action  to  be  pleasing  to  God. 
it  must  proceed  from  a supernatural  principle.  Before  baptism,  that  prin- 
ciple is  actual  grace;  after  baptism  it  is  the  infused  virtue.  It  seems  that. 

absolutely  speaking,  a man  could,  unaided  by  grace,  assent  to  Divme re- 
velation because  of  the  authority  of  God.  But  this  act  would  have  no  re- 
lation to  his  supernatural  end  and  would  profit  him  nothing.  Hewouldnot 
be  believing  as  God  wants  him  to.  (8) 

The  infused  virtue  of  faith  will  remain  even  though  the  infused  vir- 
tue of  charity  is  lost.  Such  a faith  is  called  "uninformed. " i.  e. . not  in- 
formed by  charity.  Charity  remains  first  and  last  the  consummation  of 
our  faith,  and  only  through  charity  can  any  act  of  ours  merit  eternal  h e. 
Faith  is  an  imperfect  thing  in  itself  as  both  Scorns' and  St.  Thomas  insist. 

It  is  only  for  this  earthly  life.  It  will  give  way  to  clear  ymo|  when  death 
removes  from  our  eyes  the  veil  that  prevents  us  from  seeing  what  we  have 
believed  and  loved  on  earth.  Hope  will  become  possession.  Charity  alone 
will  continue  into  heaven  and  be  ours  eternally! 

Faith  and  The  eminently  Franciscan  attitude  toward  knowledge  is 

Knowledge  to  emphasize  that  if  knowledge  is  not  directed  toward 

charity,  it  is  vain.  But  will  knowledge  be  detrimental 
to  our  "taking  things  on  faith?"  No.  not  as  long  as  we  keep  revelation 
as  our  motive.  Scotus  demands  that  theologians  acquire  for  *emselvesa 
most  profound  knowledge  of  the  articles  of  faith.  (9)  This  will  eep 
our  convictions  and  strengthen  our  faith.  But  we  must  always  srndy  m a 
humble  spirit  of  faith  and.  by  means  of  this,  aim  at  growing  in *e  love 
of  God.  just  as  Franciscan  learning  has  always  been  distinguished  by  its 
practical  bent.  (10)  so  Franciscan  faith  is  naturally  characterized  by  an 
anxiety  to  break  out  into  charity. 

"To  know  God."  does  not  mean  to  know  things  aboutHim.  but  to 
know  Him  as  a friend,  to  be  intimate  with  Him.  The  more  we  "know 
.he  more  will  we  -pot  on  the  mind  of  Chtitt.-  A.  ■««»»' 
feci,  St.  Bonaventute  desctibes  faith  as  a -habit  by  which  the  tntellec 
is  captivated  into  the  service  (obsequium)  of  Christ. " (11) 

Growth  in  "Growth  in  faith  is  growth  in  holiness;  and  the  measure  of 

Faith  our  faith  is  the  measure  of  our  perfection. " (12)  Due  to  a 

distinctive  theory  of  Scotus  on  the  growth  of  the  virtues, 
the  Franciscan  school  lays  a special  emphasis  on  the  growth  of  °“f 

the  acts  of  this  virtue.  As  was  explained  in  the  first  paper  on 
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tion  of  virtues,  the  Franciscan  school  maintains  that  only  those  acts  in- 
crease the  infused  virtue  which  proceed  from  it.  (13)  However,  it  holds 
with  the  common  opinion  that  the  infused  habit  of  faith  is  also  increased 
by  the  sacraments  and  through  prayer.  Hence  we  must  insist  on  the  im- 
portance of  always  being  mindful  of  the  faith  that  is  in  us,  remembering 
that  it  must  be  called  forth  when  occasion  demands.  In  this  faith-less 
age,  the  emphasis  on  acts  of  faith  is  of  great  advantage. 

Elevation  to  Having  been  elevated  to  the  supernatural  life, we  must  do 
Supn.  Life  all  in  our  power  to  live  that  life.  We  were  created  to 
know  God  with  a supernatural  knowledge,  i.  e. , to  know 
God  as  He  knows  Himself,  thus  sharing  in  the  contemplation  of  infinite 
Truth.  This  life  is  a reality!  God  is  working  continually  to  develop 
that  life  in  us  through  His  Divine  Providence.  He  expects  us  to  cooperate 
in  die  building  up  of  this  life.  We  frustrate  His  purpose  if  having  been 
raised  to  the  supernatural  plane,  we  in  our  daily  life  act  according  to  na- 
tural standards.  The  conversion  of  St.  Francis  and  of  many  of  the  saints 
consisted  in  a sudden  realization  of  the  vanity  of  the  natural  life  and  of 
the  reality  of  the  supernatural  life.  The  sight  of  the  leper  naturally  re- 
pelled him,  but  faith  told  him  who  and  what  the  leper  really  was. 

Objects  of  The  material  object  of  our  faith  is  the  sum  total  of  all  re- 

Faith  vealed  truths.  We  believe  what  we  shall  one  day  behold 

in  heaven.  All  these  truths  refer  to  God  and  to  Jesus 
Christ.  They  refer  to  the  redemption  and  to  whatever  is  connected  with 
it.  But  as  will  be  stressed  further  on  in  the  practice  of  faith,  mere  no- 
tional assent  to  these  dogmatic  truths  will  not  profit  us  the  full  life  in- 
tended for  us  by  God.  We  must  live  according  to  our  belief. 

The  formal  object  is  the  authority  of  God  who  has  revealed  these 
truths.  Thus  faith  is  founded  on  the  infinite  wisdom  and  veracity  of  God 
who  cannot  deceive. 

Hence,  although  evidence  and  proofs  be  had  from  natural  sources 
such  as  reason,  we  believe  solely  because  it  is  the  word  of  God!  For  a 
child  it  is  enough  to  know  his  mother  has  said  it, and  he  believes  on  that 
authority.  He  does  not  advert  to  the  reasons  which  have  led  him  to  re- 
gard his  mother  as  trustworthy.  ”0  my  God,  I believe  because  Thou 
hast  said  it,  and  Thy  word  is  true,”  is  our  act  of  faith.  In  the  words  of 
Scotus,  "We  do  not  assent  because  of  the  evidence,  but  because  of  the 
veracity  of  the  one  revealing  to  whom  we  give  our  assent. " (14) 

Faith  and  Because  of  the  fact  that  faith  is  based  on  the  veracity  of 

Certitude  God,  there  will  be  no  room  for  prudent  doubt.  The  cer- 

tainty of  faith  is  more  secure  than  that  derived  from  hu- 
man science  because  it  rests  on  a more  secure  foundation,  the  infallible 
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authority  of  God.  In  fact,  faith  gives  the  greatest  possible  cerutude. 
The  assent  given  by  faith  will  be  certain  with  infallible  certainty  be- 
cause of  the  infallible  authority  of  God.  Thus  faith  by  far  surpasses  hu- 
man knowledge  in  firmness  of  adherence  and  constancy  to  truth.  But  im 
prudent  doubts  and  temptations  will  arise.  These  must  be  rejected  in- 
stantly. We  must  always  remember  that  "ten  thousand  difficulties  do 
not  make  one  doubt.  " 


Faith  will  always  be  "obscure”  or  "dark.”  Although  our  certainty 
is  supreme,  yet  our  minds  are  not  completely  satisfied.  We  believe  a 
mystery  but  do  not  see  how  it  is  so.  That  is  the  very  nature  of  faith. 

Faith  is  the  "evidence  of  things  that  appear  not,”  as  St.  Paul  tells  us  in 
his  definition  of  faith.  (Heb.  11,1)  Faith  is  also,  he  says,  the  "substance 
of  things  to  be  hoped  for.  ” Faith  spiritually  seizes  and  holds  fast  things 
that  are  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  intellect.  The  will  moves  the  intellect 
to  hold  firmly  to  the  truth.  When  aridity  and  temptations  come, '’the soul 
has  nothing  to  do  but  press  forward  in  the  darkness  of  faith,  holding  firm- 
ly to  the  conviction  that  has  been  formed  in  the  moment  of  spiritual  ll- 
lumination.  ” (15) 


Sanctifying 

Power 


Faith  is  the  foundation  of  the  supernatural  life.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  says  that  it  is  the  "beginning,  the  basis  and 
the  root  of  all  justification,”  and  by  that  fact  of  sancti- 


fication. We  can  neither  hope  nor  love  without  faith.  It  is  through  faith 
that  we  first  take  hold  of  divine  things. 


Since  faith  is  the  foundation  of  our  spiritual  life,  the  deeper  that 
foundation,  the  higher  the  edifice  will  be  able  to  rise  without  danger  to 
its  stability.  The  deeper  that  faith,  the  closer,  too,  will  we  be  united  to 
God  and  the  more  will  we  begin  to  think  His_  thoughts  and  share  in  _His_ 
life.  (16)  It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  growth  in  faith  is  growth 
in  holiness  and  perfection. 

Faith  is  the  very  foundation  of  humility  itself  on  which  all  the  vir- 
tues are  said  to  be  founded,  for  it  reveals  what  the  Creator  is  and  what  the 
creature  is.  Through  the  light  of  faith,  therefore,  we  are  constrained  to  act 
in  a spirit  of  profound  adoration  and  unquestioning  submission  to  the  will 
of  God. 


2.  The  Practice  of  Faith 

To  practice  faith  is  to  grow  in  it.  To  emphasize  the  growth  of  faith 
is  the  burden  of  this  treatise,  first  because  faith  was  given  for  that  purpose 
and  then  because  of  the  special  stress  of  the  Franciscan  school  on  growth. 
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Our  obligation  of  developing  this  faith  has  been  treated  already.  The  op- 
portunities to  put  our  infused  virtue  of  faith  into  practice  are  countless. 
They  can  arise  with  every  moment  of  the  day.  Ffence  we  will  center  out 
practice  of  faith  around  those  four  cardinal  points  in  which  faith  plays  such 
a dominant  role. 

Prayer  Prayer  is  the  first  requisite  for  a growth  in  faith,  especially 

the  prayer  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Lord:  "increase  our  faith” 
(Luke  17,5).  God  alone  gives  the  increase.  Our  prayer  of  petition  will 
be  very  perfect  when  we  pray  with  their  earnestness  and  for  what  they 
prayed  for  with  such  simplicity,  namely,  an  increase  of  faith.  From  the 
pages  of  the  Gospel  we  know  well  how  pleasing  such  a prayer  is  to  the 
Heart  of  Jesus. 

Once  we  have  prayed  for  an  increase  of  faith,  we  must  begin  to 
purify  that  faith  of  the  imperfections  caused  by  the  darkened  conditions 
of  our  soul.  This  is  done  through  meditation  and  mental  prayer.  "The 
whole  end  of  meditation  considered  as  such  is  to  increase,  deepen  and 
purify  our  faith.”  (17)  Such  a faith  will  naturally  exercise  and  perfect 
itself  especially  in  the  four  following  ways: 

Divine  To  see  God’s  will  in  our  neighbor  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 

Providence  best  disciplines  of  our  faith.  This  applies  in  an  especial 
way  to  our  relations  with  our  superiors.  Their  voice  bears 
the  authority  of  God  Himself.  Hence  to  submit  our  intellect  and  will  to 
them  and  to  obey  solely  for  supernatural  motives  is  a great  act  of  faith 
and  one  that  can  be  practiced  constantly. 

This  faith  naturally  extends  itself  to  all  men,  and  in  a very  prac- 
tical way  to  those  with  whom  we  live.  Faith  tells  us  that  those  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact  are  but  the  instruments  used  by  God  for  our 
sanctification.  All  this,  of  course,  provided  we  remain  docile  and  al- 
low God  to  work;  to  do  this  we  must  see  His  will  in  all  persons  and  do 
our  utmost  to  cooperate  with  it.  "The  man  of  faith  has  for  his  neigh- 
bor, God!"  (18) 

Faith  provides  numerous  motives  that  determine  our  attitude  in 
this  regard.  Prudence,  enlightened  by  faith,  will  dictate  the  means. 

From  faith  we  know  that  our  neighbor  is  created  according  to  the  image 
and  likeness  of  God;  if  he  is  in  sanctifying  grace,. God  looks  down  upon 
him  with  more  loving  attention;  if  baptized,  then  both  of  us  are  mem- 
bers of  the  same  Body;  if  not,  he  is  nonetheless  destined  for  union  with 
that  same  Body.  The  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  men 
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in  Jesus  Christ  was  the  overpowering  message  of  the  Gospel  for  Francis. 

Hence  his  filial  attitude  toward  God  as  our  Father  and  his  profoundres- 
pect  and  love  for  every  man  who  was  his  brother  or  sister  in  Christ.  Con- 
sider, O man,"  he  says  in  his  Admonitions,  "how  great  the  excellence 
in  which  the  Lord  has  placed  you  because  He  has  created  and  formed  you 
to  the  image  of  His  beloved  Son " 

These  truths  provide  the  foundation  for  charity  towards  our  neighbor* 

Hence  this  subject  will  be  treated  more  extensively  under  charity  and 
justice.  Just  as  God's  vision  of  Himself  is  the  source  of  His  life  of  love, 
so  our  faith  will  issue  in  our  life  of  love. 

To  see  God’s  will  in  all  events  is  an  equally  important  discipline  of 
faith.  All  things  should  be  judged  by  us  in  the  light  of  the  great  principle 
that  ALL  is  ordained  in  behalf  of  the  elect  and  that  good  and  evil  are  direc- 
ted toward  our  salvation  and  perfection.  "To  those  that  love  God  all  things 
work  unto  good"  (Rom.  8,28).  All  that  happens  to  us,  around  us  and 
through  our  acts,  encloses  and  covers  the  Divine  action,  'which  is  always 
there  in  its  invisible  presence.  We  should  try  and  penetrate  this  veil  and 
recognize  Him  in  every  event.  Since  creatures  are  simply  tools  in  the 
hand  of  this  all  powerful  Workman, we  should  be  docile  and  let  them  work 
out  our  perfection.  Faith  will  furthermore  teach  us  the  hollowness  of 
created  things.  By  faith  the  veil  is  torn  aside  to  reveal  eternal  truth.  (19) 
DIVINE  PROVIDENCE  will  guide  us  to  perfection  if  we  but  cooperate  and 
bow  our  head  in  submission.  "He  who  is  just  lives  by  faith"  (Rom.  1,17). 

FAILURES  and  disappointments  are  excellent  opportunities  to  exercise 
our  faith.  Here  we  clearly  submit  to  His  will  on  pure  faith,  for  usually 
we  cannot  see  the  reason  why  we  should  fail  in  any  undertaking,  especial- 
ly if  we  think  it  is  for  His  glory.  "Those  things  which  impede  thee  in  lov- 
ing the  Lord  God  and  whosoever  may  be  a hindrance  to  thee,  whether 
brothers  or  others,  though  they  were  to  strike  thee— all  these  things  thou 
oughtest  to  reckon  as  a favor. " (20) 

Faith  in  Too  many  people  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  faith 

die  Gospel  includes  only  belief  in  the  dogmatic  teachings  of  our  Lord. 

Faith  must  by  all  means  be  directed  at  His  moral  teach- 
ings, also,  especially  as  they  are  found  in  the  Gospel,  if  it  is  to  reach  any 
development.  This  idea  is  what  colors  St.  Bonaventure’s  description  of 
faith  when  he  says  that  by  faith  we  are  captivated  into  the  service  of  Christ. 
Hence,  too,  the  predilection  of  St.  Francis  for  the  life  and  teachings  of  the 
Gospel.  And  since  Jesus  Christ  is  the  center  of  that  Gospel,  therefore  He 
is  the  central  object  of  Franciscan  faith  and  love  and  in  fact  of  all  Francis- 
can spirituality.  (21)  We,  like  Francis,  will  learn  these  teachings  best  at 
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their  source,  the  Holy  Scriptures.  We  should  read  the  Gospels  in  a deep 
spirit  of  faith  together  with  the  resolution  to  put  into  practice  what  is 
read  in  them.  It  may  be  hard  at  first  to  see  why  certain  things  are  com- 
manded or  counseled  by  Christ,  but  this  is  where  faith  comes  in.  Later 
perhaps  we  will  understand.  We  must  apply  the  dictum  of  St.  Augustine, 
"I  believe  that  I may  understand. " The  following  examples  selected  from 
the  Gospel  are  not  taken  completely  at  random,  for  they  do  have  a spe- 
cial application  to  our  Franciscan  way  of  life: 

"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  justice  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  given  you  besides"  (Matt.  6,33).  We  believe  this,  but  do  we 
have  enough  faith  in  Christ  to  put  this  into  practice?  If  our  Gospel  faith 
were  deep  enough,  we  should  begin  to  rely  less  and  less  on  mere  creature  - 
helps,  both  for  our  spiritual  and  temporal  life.  Having  dwelt  continually 
on  spiritual  things,  we  will  desire  them  more  and  more  to  the  exclusion  of 
worldly  considerations.  We  must  first  seek  His  justice,  i.e. , that  moral 
perfection  that  God  has  prescribed  for  us.  (22)  If  we  really  take  this  on 
the  authority  of  God  and  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  faith,  God  will  take 
care  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  is  what  all  the  saints  have  done. 

Faith  cannot  be  said  to  be  real  and  living  until  it  is  tried.  In  regulating 
the  practice  of  this  faith,  prudence  will  have  an  important  part. 

"Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit"  (Matt.  5,3).  The  beatitudes  demand 
a great  amount  of  faith  on  our  part,  especially  because  they  run  counter 
to  what  we  daily  see  and  hear  in  the  world  about  us.  As  religious  and 
Franciscans  we  need  a deeper  faith  because  we  have  VOWED  to  keep 
some  of  the  counsels.  Our  vow  of  poverty  with  its  strict  prohibition 
against  providing  for  the  future  clearly  presupposes  a great  faith  in  the 
promises  of  Christ.  That  St.  Francis  did  not  restrict  this  beatitude  to 
material  poverty  alone  seems  clear  enough  from  his  words:  "For  he  who 
is  truly  poor  in  spirit  hates  himself  and  loves  those  who  strike  him  on  the 
cheek. " (23) 

Faith  in  the  Gospel,  in  short,  is  faith  also  in  the  moral  teachings  of 
Christ.  Hence  we  must  read  it  prayerfully  and  strive  to  live  in  its  spirit. 
To  live  in  its  spirit  means  to  judge  everything  by  its  maxims,  to  be  in- 
spired in  every  word  we  say  by  its  spirit,  to  perform  every  action  with  a 
view  to  act  as  Christ  would  act  in  our  place  . 

Faith  in  the  Faith  in  the  mysteries  is  but  a paraphrase  of  St.  Paul’s 
Mysteries  definition  of  faith:  "Faith...  is  the  evidence  of  things 

unseen"  (Heb.  11,1).  Hence  they  arepar  excellence 
the  objects  of  our  faith.  "Faith  is  strengthened,  increased,  enriched  by 
those  things  that  escape  the  senses;  the  less  there  is  to  see,  the  more  to 
believe."  (24) 
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One  cannot  over-estimate  their  value  as  a means  of  santification. 

And  it  is  in  the  liturgy  that  we  will  see  them  all  attractively  presented 
and  applied  during  the  course  of  the  year.  Each  year  the  Church  gives 
a living'  representation  of  the  life  of  her  Bridegroom  and  makes  us  pene- 
trate, as  far  as  the  creature  is  able,  into  the  soul  of  Christ,  so  that  read- 
ing His  inmost  dispositions,  we  may  share  them  and  be  more  intimately 
united  to  our  Divine  Head.  We  are  thus  helped  to  fulfill  the  precept  of 
St.  Paul:  " Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ,  Jesus  (Phil. 

2,5) . Among  the  few  examples  that  will  be  given,  the  sacraments  will 
be  included  since  they  not  only  increase  the  infused  virtues  of  their  own 
power,  but  the  extent  of  this  increase  depends  on  our  actual  dispositions 
Of  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Note,  too,  that  certain  mysteries,  e.  g. , ihe 
Real  Presence,  first  call  for  an  act  of  faith.  Hence  the  importance  of 
emphasizing  with  Scorns  that  only  those  acts  merit  an  increase  of  the  in- 
fused virtue  which  proceed  from  it. 

The  divinity  of  Christ  must  above  all  be  the  object  of  our  faith.  "We 
shall  understand  nothing  of  the  supernatural  life  if  we  do  not  grasp  that  it 
is  altogether  founded. . .upon  this  intimate  and  profound  conviction  of  the 
DIVINITY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  We  cannot  repeat  these  acts  of  faith  in  Christ's 
divinity  too  often;  we  must  ask  God:  "Lord,  increase  our  faith!  And  the  pur 
er  and  more  intense  it  becomes,  the  more  solid,  true.  ..and  fruitful  our  spir- 
itual life  will  be.  For  the  profound  conviction  that  Christ  is  GOD  and  that 
He  has  been  given  to  us,  contains  all  spiritual  life. . . . When  we  read  die  ac- 
count of  His  life  in  the  Gospels,  we  see  it  is  first  of  all  faith  that  He  requires 
from  those  who  come  to  Him."  (25)  He  does  the  same  now.  God  will  only 
work  miracles  when  we  come  to  Him  through  faith.  "And  because  of  their 
unbelief  He  did  not  work  many  miracles  there"  (Matt.  13,58)  The  miracle 
of  our  conversion  will  only  be  brought  about  through  an  increase  of  our  faith 
in  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Side  by  side  with  this  faith  there  will  grow  a burn- 
ing love  for  the  humanity  of  Christ  like  to  that  of  the  Seraph  of  Asisi.  We 
are  now  ready  to  approach  the  Christ  living  in  our  midst,  both  by  means  of 
the  sacraments  and  in  our  neighbor. 

Sacraments  The  deeper  our  faith  the  more  we  will  be  able  to  penetrate 

into  the  part  that  the  sacraments  play  in  daily  life.  Al- 
though some  are  received  only  once,  yet  they  should  not  cease  to  color  and 
influence  our  entire  life.  Through  baptism,  for  instance,  we  renounced  the 
world  and  were  inserted  into  the  Mystical  Body.  We  should  always  be  mind- 
ful of  that  fact.  Through  priesthood,  so  dear  to  St. Francis,  is  received  the 
life-giving  grace  of  our  High  Priest.  Hence  priests  should  be  to  us, under  ev- 
ery circumstance,  "other  Christs.” 

But  it  is  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  that  we  should  primarily  exercise  our  faith. 
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"The  Holy  Eucharist  is  essentially  a mystery  of  faith:  Mysterium  fidei. 
Nowhere  is  faith  so  useful  as  in  this  mystery.  Why?  Because  neither  the 
reason  nor  the  senses  perceive  anything  of  Christ.  To  see  through  these 
appearances. . as  far  as  the  Divine  realities,  needs  the  eye  of  faith.  ’Prae- 
sted  fides  suppiementum  sensuum  defectui.  * ’Let  faith  supply  where  senses 
fail. ' This  act  of  faith  (i.  e. , in  the  divinity  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist),  is 
the  MOST  SUBLIME  we  can  make  and  the  most  complete  homage  of  our 
intelligence  to  Christ.  ” 

The  greater  our  faith,  the  firmer  our  confidence,  and  the  more  ardent 
our  desire  (hope),  much  the  more  shall  we  be  capable  of  receiving  the 
fruits  of  the  Bread  of  Life.  We  must  open  our  soul  to  God  by  faith,  by 
holy  desires,  by  love,  in  order  that  He  will  fill  it  with  Life.  There  is  no 
action  wherein  our  faith  can  be  exercised  with  greater  intensity  than  in 
Communion,  (26)  It  was  Francis’  reverence  for  the  ’’Body  and  Blood  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  that  made  him  so  reverence  the  ministers  of  the 
Eucharist.  A great  wave  of  Eucharistic  devotion  swept  Europe  after  the 
Eucharistic  propaganda  of  St.  Francis  and  his  friars  who  were  the  first 
heralds  of  the  movement  that  more  than  aught  else  has  given  increasingly 
its  most  special  character  to  all  subsequent  Catholic  piety  and  spiritual 
life. " (27)  Our  inheritance  of  these  ideals  will  profit  us  little  unless  we 
begin, as  Francis  did,  through  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  living  right 
here  among  us. 

The  Mass,  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  is  pre-eminently  a mystery  of 
faith.  ”We~must  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  or  assist  at  it  with  faith  and 
confidence.  Its  fruits  are  inexhaustible,  but  they  are  in  great  part  meas- 
ured by  our  inward  dispositions.  But  the  measure  of  graces  we  receive  is 
the  measure  of  our  FAITH  and  our  LOVE.”  (28) 

The  Mystical  Body:  This  mystery  which  has  close  relation  to  the 
sacraments  can  be  especially  exercised  today  in  its  reference  to  the  love 
of  neighbor.  In  certain  cases  our  natural  eye  will  only  see  someone  who 
repels  us.  But  the  eye  of  our  faith  will  tell  us  an  entirely  different  story; 
that  the  person  before  us  is  a member  of  the  Mystical  Body  or  destined 
for  it,  a brother  in  Christ,  etc.  The  more  we  deepen  our  faith  in  this 
doctrine,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  really  love  such  people  supematurally. 
Our  charity  will  correspond  to  our  faith. 

Therefore  to  grow  in  faith  it  is  necessary  that  the  infused  virtue  be 
exercised,  else  we  will  lose  it,  and  with  it  lose  all.  Faith  is  a gift  for 
which  we  should  be  eternally  thankful.  But  we  will  be  the  worst  ingrates 
if  we  neglect  to  develop  it.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  faith  that  bears 
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the  brunt  of  the  attack  in  the  world  today.  To  undermine  a person’s  fait 
is  not  difficult  if  that  person  is  off  guard  and  the  means  are  cunning  an 
diabolic.  Hence  we  must  once  more  inspect  our  foundations,  strengthen 
them  and  build  them  up  in  order  that  "Christ  be  formed"  in  us.  (Gal.  4, 1 ) 
On  this  foundation  of  faith  will  be  built  our  entire  supernatural  life.  On 
it  we  will  build  our  hope  and  charity.  "Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou 
hast  the  words  of  everlasting  life,  and  we  have  come  to  believe  and  to 
know  that  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. " This  step  in  our  life  of 
faith  will  be  followed  by  others  along  the  road  to  union  with  God. 

Along  with  this  progress  in  faith  will  come  its  purification.i.  e.  .there 
will  be  a gradual  replacement  of  seeing,  feeling  and*perceiving  by  believ- 
ing. For  the  sensual  man  — whom  we  take  here  to  be  the  man  who  lives 
by  feeling  and  the  senses-does  not  perceive  the  things  of  God.  Sooner  or 
later  the  soul  who  would  come  close  to  God  must  live  by  a naked  faith, 
believing  in  the  midst  of  darkness  by  a sheer  effort  of  the  grace-aided  will. 
Why  must  faith  be  purified?  Because  the  light  of  faith  will  not  mix  with 
natural  lights.  The  soul  is  simple.  Just  as  the  stars  do  not  appear  during 
the  glare  of  day,  so  faith  does  not  flourish  in  the  day  of  natural  joys  and 
satisfaction.  These  blind  the  intellect  to  the  light  of  purest  faith.  The 
senses  and  reason  can  even  become  an  obstacle  to  this  union.  The  soul 
must  learn  to  live  by  faith  alone  before  it  can  be  completely  united  to 
God.  (29)  Union  with  God  is  our  goal  of  life.  The  more  we  live  by  faith, 
the  closer  will  we  approach  that  goal. 
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Introduction  In  its  character  as  a supernatural  habit  infused  by  God  and 
directed  toward  God,  hope  is  similar  to  faith.  Here  there 
is  also  a distinction  to  be  made  between  the  infused  ha- 
bit, giving  the  power  to  elicit  acts  of  hope,  and  the  acts  through  which 
facility  is  acquired.  Presupposing,  therefore,  these  and  other  preliminary 
notions  which  have  already  been  explained,  the  distinctive  and  proper  na- 
ture of  hope  will  be  treated  here . 

Use  of  the  In  Sacred  Scripture  and  in  ordinary  conversation  the  word 

y/OId  "hope"  is  used  in  various  ways.  It  is  used  to  refer  to 

things  for  which  we  are  hoping:  "The  hope  that  is  laid 
up  for  you  in  heaven"  (Col.  1,5).  Or,  it  is  used  to  refer  to  the  person 
in  whom  we  place  our  hope:  "Now  what  is  my  hope?  Is  it  not  the  Lord?" 
(Ps. 38. 8);  and  in  the  Salve  Regina,  Mary  is  addressed  as  "our  Hope”. 
Finally,  when  speaking  of  hope  we  can  be  referring  to  human  hope,  which 
is  the  desire  for  a natural  good  that  can  be  acquired  by  one’s  own  power, 
as  when  one  speaks  of  hoping  to  obtain  a better  position,  etc. , or  it  can 
mean  the  theological  virtue  whereby  we  love  and  wait  for  God,  our  Hap- 
piness: "Now  there  remain  faith,  hope  and  charity"  (1  Cor.  13,13). 

1.  The  Nature  of  Hope 

Definitions  Reiffenstuel  defines  hope  as  "a  virtue  divinely  infused  by 
which  we  desire  to  attain  the  infinite  Good,  which  is  to  be 
attained  in  heaven  through  the  grace  of  God  and  our  merits.  " (1)  This  is 
essentially  in  agreement  with  Scorns’  description  of  the  virtue.  (2)The  de- 
finition of  Peter  Lombard,  which  St.  Bonaventure  follows,  is  more  proper- 
ly a definition  of  the  act  of  hope:  "Hope  is  the  certain  expectation  of  fu- 
ture happiness  arising  from  the  grace  of  God  and  previous  merits.  (3) 
Tanquerey  gives  a fuller  definition  which  includes  both  the  material  and 
formal  object:  "Hope  is  a theological  virtue  that  makes  us  desire  God  as 
our  highest  good  and  expect  with  a firm  confidence  eternal  bliss  and  the 
means  of  attaining  it,  because  of  God's  goodness  and  power."  (4) 

Material  All  theologians  are  agreed  that  the  primary  object  of  hope 

Object  is  God.  At  times  the  primary  object  is,  spoken  of  as  the 

beatific  vision,  again  as  the  infinite  Good;  these  are  just 
synonymous  ways  of  indicating  the  primary  object.  The  secondary  ob- 
ject embraces  both  supernatural  and  natural  goods.  The  foremost  super- 
natural good  for  which  we  hope  is  grace.  The  natural  goods  are  desired 
in  so  far  as  they  lead  us  to  our  supernatural  destiny. 

Formal  Theologians  are  not  agreed,  however,  on  the  formal  ob- 

Object  ject  of  hope,  or  more  precisely,  they  are  not  agreed  as 

to  which  is  the  primary  formal  object.  According  to  Sco- 
rns the  main  act  in  hope  is  concupiscible  love  (i.e.  .the  desire  or  love  of 
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God  in  so  far  as  he  is  the  source  of  our  happiness),  and  therefore  the  formal 
object  of  hope  is  the  goodness  of  God  toward  us*  (5)  Reiffenstuel  and  the  oth- 
er Franciscan  moralists  (except  Sporer)  in  proof  of  this  argue  that  since  the 
formal  object  of  hope  is  that  which  moves  one  to  desire  or  love,  it  follows 
that  the  motive  of  hope  must  be  the  goodness  of  God,  because  the  will  seeks 
and  desires  a thing  only  under  the  aspect  of  good.  (6) 

According  to  St.  Thomas  and  his  closest  followers,  the  main  act  in 
hope  is  expectation,  and  therefore  the  motive  is  the  power  of  God  helping 
us  and  his  fidelity  to  his  promises.  (7)  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  two,  the 
power  of  God  and  his  fidelity,  exert  an  influence  on  our  wills  and  lead  us 
on  to  greater  hope,  so  that  the  conclusion  of  Tanquerey’s  definition,” because 
of  God’s  goodness  and  power,”  expresses  the  Franciscan  thought,  as  long  as 
the  primacy  is  given  to  the  goodness  of  God. 

Grace  and  Peter  Lombard  remarks:  ”Hope  without  merit  is  presumption.  ” 
(8)  By  this  he  means  that  hope  that  is  not  efficacious,  i.  e. , 
leading  to  the  acts  necessary  to  attain  what  we  hope  for,  is 
not  hope  at  all  but  presumption,  m a similar  way,  hope  based  on  the  merits 
of  Christ  without  any  merit  on  our  part  is  false  and  allied  to  Lutheran  errors. 
Merit  is,  therefore,  a secondary  motive  of  hope,  giving  a title  to  those  things 
for  which  we  hope. 

Grace  is  also  necessary,  first  of  all  for  the  origin  of  hope,  because  hope 
is  infused  with  sanctifying  grace,  and  secondly,  in  order  to  place  those  mer- 
itorious acts  which  proceed  from  hope.  For  these  reasons,  in  the  first  two  de- 
finitions of  hope  given  above,  it  is  said  that  hope  arises  from  grace  and  mer- 
it. 

The  Subject  St.  Bonaventure  would  place  the  supernatural  virtue  of  hope 
of  Hope  in  the  irascible  appetite,  where  the  natural  virtue  of  hope  is 

commonly  said  to  reside.  (9)  Scorns,  however,  showing  that 
concupiscible  love  is  the  main  act  of  hope,  places  the  supernatural  virtue  of 
hope  in  the  concupiscible  appetite  of  the  will.  It  functions  in  this  appetite 
in  so  far  as  it  seeks  personal  good,i.  e. , hope  perfects  the  affectio  commodi 
as  charity  perfects  the  "affectio  justitiae.” 

Analysis  of  If  we  analyze  the  act  of  hope  preceeding  from  theconcupisci- 
an  Act  of  ble  .appetite  through  a supernatural  influence,  we  will  find 

Hope  that  the  one  act  of  hope  supposes  and  contains  many  acts.  The 

five  main  acts  aie  (10): 

(a)  love:  that  is,  concupiscible  love,  or  love  of  God  not  in  himself  but 
in  regard  to  oneself.  It  is  an  act  of  love  of  God  in  so  far  as  he  is  perceived 
to  be  our  highest  good,  the  source  of  all  grace  on  earth  and  of  all  blessed- 
ness in  heaven.  According  to  Scotus  this  is  the  first  and  principal  act  in 
hope. 
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(b)  desire:  which  is  a striving  or  yearning  after  the  supernatural 
good.  It  ariseTout  of  the  act  of  love,  because  we  naturally  desire  what 
we  love.  This  desire  disposes  God  to  give  what  we  seek:”  The  Lord  is 
good  to  them  that  hope  in  him,  to  the  soul  that  seeketh  him”  (Lam.  3, 

25). 

(c)  expectation:  seeing  and  desiring  the  goods  of  God,  we  await 

them  because^they  are  promised  to  us.  As  Scripture  says:  ”The  Lord  is 
my  portion . therefore  will  I wait  for  him”  (Lam.  3,  25) 

(d)  confidence:  another  act  based  on  the  promises  of  God:  ” No 
one  hath  hoped  in  the  Lord  and  hath  been  confounded”  (Eel.  2, 11). 

(e)  erectio  animae;  it  is  difficult  to  find  an  English  equivalent  of 
this  term.  This  ’’uplifting  of  the  soul"  is  described  by  St.  Bonaventure  as 
a result  of  the  foregoing  acts  in  hope,  whereby  we  are  disposed  for  con- 
templation and  made  to  tend  toward  heavenly  things.  (11)  It  is  this  re- 
sult that  Isaias  describes  in  40,  31:  "But  they  that  hope  shall  renew  their 
strength,  they  shall  take  wings  as  eagles,  they  shall  run  and  not  weary, 
they  shall  walk  and  not  faint.  ’’  It  should  be  noted  that  the  foregoing  are 
not  five  distinct  and  succesive  acts  but  phases  or  facets  of  the  one  act  of 
hope.  (12) 

Hope  after  More  by  way  of  a note,  it  might  be  mentioned  here  that 

Death  since  hope  looks  to  future  beatitude,  it  ceases  after  death 

when  that  which  is  hoped  for  is  either  attained  for  eternity 
or  seen  to  be  eternally  out  of  one’s  reach.  One  of  the  acts  in  hope  re- 
mains, however,  and  that  is  concupiscible  love;  for  in  heaven,  too,  God 
is  loved  because  he  is  the  source  of  our  beatitude.  (13) 

Relation  It  will  be  useful  here,  before  going  into  the  function  and 

to  Allied  the  practice  of  hope,  to  see  first  of  all  the  relationship  of 

Virtues  the  other  two  theological  virtues  to  hope.  Faith  is  the 

foundation  of  hope;  it  prepares  and  disposes  for  hope.  It 
presents  to  hope  the  objects  of  its  love  and  desire.  In  other  words,  first 
we  believe  in  God  and  in  future  beatitude,  and  then  this  belief  leads  to 
the  hope  of  seeing  and  possessing  our  God  for  all  eternity.  Furthermore, 
true  hope  will  follow  the  dictates  of  faith.  That  is,  believing  in  the  ne- 
cessity of  supernatural  and  meritorious  works,  one  who  truly  hopes  will 
hope  efficaciously,  as  explained  above.  Again,  one  who  follows  the  dic- 
tates of  faith  will  not  hope  for  more  than  God  has  promised,  as  Eve,  rich 
in  the  grace  and  gifts  of  God,  hoped  for  more  than  a creature's  share  of 
divine  knowledge. 

Hope  in  turn  prepares  and  disposes  for  charity,  for  one  does  not  lo\e 
what  he  does  not  wish  to  attain  and  be  united  with.  Hope  and  charity  for 
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the  most  part,  however,  are  concomitant  acts;  the  more  one  grows  in 
charity  the  more  one  grows  in  hope.  (14) 

We  have  been  speaking  here  of  the  acts  of  these  virtues.  And  con- 
sidering faith,  hope  and  charity  as  acts  rather  than  habits,  it  may  be  said 
that  faith  precedes  hope  and  hope  precedes  charity.  As  supernatural  ha- 
bits from  which  these  acts  proceed,  however,  they  are  simultaneously  in- 
fused. (15) 

Hope  is  also  intimately  connected  with  temperance  and  fortitude. 
These  three  virtues  are  rooted  and  function  in  die  will  in  so  far  as  it  tends 
toward  personal  perfection  and  happiness.  Temperance  and  fortitude  mar- 
shal the  appetites  this  way  and  that,  in  order  that  the  appetites  might  ul- 
timately seek  happiness  only  in  grasping  what  is  good  and  avoiding  what 
is  evil.  Hope  is  God’s  gift  to  the  "effectio  commodi"  (the  tendency  of 
the  will  described  immediately  above)  whereby  God  is  sought  as  the  only 
true  and  highest  good  worthy  of  man's  desires.  The  more  we  grow  in  hope, 
the  more  this  is  seed  and  realized.  Temperance  and  fortitude,  therefore, 
function  with  greater  purpose  and  incentive  the  more  they  tend  to  direct 
the  appetites  into  the  channel  of  hope.  In  other  words,  temperance  and 
fortitude  accomplish  their  work  of  disciplining  and  redirecting  die  appe- 
tites effectively  when  they  tend  to  bring  all  the  appetites  to  center  upon 
God.  All  the  seeking  of  the  appetites  for  die  necessary  objects  of  this 
life  thereafter  will  be  subservient  to  die  one  supreme  tendency  toward 
ultimate  perfection  in  God. 

II.  Function  of  Hope  in  the  Spiritual  Life 


out  the  soul  for  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  and  constituting  it  a unit  of  the 
Church  militant,  which  is  the  offspring  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem."  (16) 
Through  the  Fall  all  of  man's  faculties  were  impaired  and  weakened  and 
must  now  be  restored  to  their  former  close  imitation  and  reflection  of  the 
Trinity.  The  supernatural  means  given  to  us  by  Christ  for  this  purpose  are 
the  theological  virtues.  Faith  in  conjunction  with  prudence  removes  the 
darkness  of  the  intellect,  so  that  our  lives  may  be  governed  by  supernatural 
principles.  Hope  aided  by  temperance  and  fortitude  rectifies  the  disorders 
of  the  concupiscible  appetite  and  overcomes  the  weakness  of  the  irascible 
appetite,  thus  fixing  the  desires  upon  God.  Finally,  charity  and  justice 
destroy  the  malice  of  the  will,  effecting  an  intimate  union  of  wills  be- 


Restoring 
the  Trinity 
Within 


"God's  image  in  the  soul  of  man  must  be  reconstituted 
by  means  of  the  theological  virtues,  faith,  hope  and 
charity.  These  virtues  purify,  enlighten  and  perfect 
the  soul,  thus  repairing  God's  broken  Image,  fitting 
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tween  God  and  man.  (Cf.  General  Outline) 

The  realm  in  which  hope  functions  is  called  by  Scotus,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  "affectio  commodi".  Since  the  heart  is  commonly  considered 
the  seat  of  the  appetites  and  emotions,  it  would  seem  just  to  substitute 
this  term,  though  at  times  it  has  a broader  meaning.  St.Bonaventure  and 
Scotus  seem  to  justify  such  an  identification  of  the  heart  and  the  seat  of 
the  affective  life.  (17)  Thus  in  a few  words  it  may  be  said  that  the  func- 
tion of  hope  is  to  purify  the  heart  of  inordinate  affections  and  attachments. 

St.  Thomas  ascribes  to  hope  the  role  to  purify  the  memory.  (18) 

But  St.  Bonaventure  holds  with  good  reason  that  the  memory , which  is 
closely  allied  to  the  affections,  is  purified  only  indirectly  through  the 
purification  of  the  affections. 

Purifying  Christ  pointed  out  to  his  followers  the  amount  of  low 

the  Heart  that  he  expected  from  them;  that  amount  is  the  total 

capacity  of  one‘s  love.  As  he  said:  "You  shall  love 
the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  thy  whole  heart,  and  with  thy  whole  soul,  and 
with  thy  whole  mind.  " (Lk.  10,27)  and  your  neighbor  for  the  love  of  God. 
Now  each  of  us,  as  St.  John  of  the  Cross  points  out,  has  a limited  capa- 
city for  love.  It  is  the  duty  of  man,  therefore,  to  take  his  love  away 
from  creatures  and  center  itupon  God,  that  in  his  life  he  may  reachhis 
full  capacity  of  love  of  God  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  his 
soul.  (19) 

St.  Francis  It  is  by  means  of  hope  that  we  rend  out  concupiscible 

and  Hope  or  interested  love  away  from  creatures,  where  it  nat- 

urally tends  due  to  the  Fall;  by  hope  we  center  all 
this  love  upon  God  and  his  promises.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  shows  us  how 
this  is  to  be  done.  When  he  was  asked  by  God  for  his  heart,  he  looked 
within  and  studied  that  heart  for  many  weeks.  In  his  lonely  cave,  he 
prayed  and  probed  in  his  heart.  When  he  came  forth  he  had  the  solution 
--he  knew  what  he  must  do  in  order  to  make  the  gift  of  his  heart  entire 
and  irrevocable.  Confirmed  in  his  opinion  by  the  revelation  of  the  triple 
opening  of  the  Missal,  he  took  as  his  bride  Lady  Poverty.  He  strippedhim- 
self  of  all  that  could  entwine  about  his  heart  and  hold  it  back  from  God. 
There  was  an  uncommon  amount  of  hope  in  all  this.  He  gave  up  his  in- 
heritance, friends,  reputation.  He  stripped  himself  of  all  these  things 
within  a few  days,  out  of  burning  charity  and  a love  that  expected  in  re- 
turn heavenly  reward  and  protection. 

During  the  following  months  he  slowly  went  about  the  painful  sur- 
gery of  rooting  out  also  the  affection  and  desire  for  these  things,  untilhe 
was  content  to  be  entirely  empty-handed  and  detached  from  the  conven- 
iences and  even  the  necessities  of  this  world,  from  human  respect  and 
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earthly  ambition,  from  weather  and  health  and  even  life.  All  his  hope 
was  in  the  Lord.  His  safeguard  against  the  return  of  these  encumbrances 
into  his  heart  was  Lady  Poverty.  She  mortified  him  in  die  full  implica- 
tion of  the  word.  She  set  a guard  around  his  heart  that  affection  for  earth- 
ly things  might  not  enter  in  once  more.  (20) 

A two-fold  love  sustained  him  and  urged  him  on:  concupiscible  love 
which  is  in  hope  and  the  love  of  benevolence  or  friendship  which  is  char- 
ity. At  first  the  former  was  stronger.  As  his  vision  into  heavenly  tilings 
increased,  it  grew  and  spurred  him  on  to  greater  poverty,  greater  penan- 
ces. As  his  heart  was  purified,  however,  and  as  his  vision  of  the  bounty 
and  beauty  and  goodness  of  God  expanded,  his  charity  outstripped  the 
other  love  which  in  the  spiritual  life  clears  and  paves  the  way  for  this 

summit  of  life seraphic  charity.  Francis  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  on 

this  summit. 

This  is  a living  representation  of  the  role  and  importance  of  hope  in 
the  spiritual  life.  It'is  an  illustration  of  the  part  it  plays  in  die  spiritual 
quest  for  the  summit  of  charity  along  the  identical  path  that  Francis  trod 
—which  we  call  Franciscan  spirituality. 

Growth  Before  entering  upon  a consideration  of  hope  in  practice , 

in  Hope  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  die  principal  means  of  growth 

in  the  virtue  of  hope.  Like  faith,  the  virtue  of  hope  re- 
ceives growth  through  three  channels:  the  sacraments,  good  works,  and 
prayer.  Every  sacrament  of  its  very  nature  and  irrespective  of  the  inten- 
sity of  the  dispositions  of  die  recipient  (i.  e.  ,ex  opere  operato)  increases 
the  virtue  of  hope.  We  thereby  receive  a greater  power  for  eliciting  acts 
of  hope. 

The  second  means  of  growth  is  the  performance  of  good  works.  By 
this  term  is  implied  both  internal  and  external  salutary  acts.  But  not  any 
and  every  such  act  increases  our  virtue  of  hope.  Scotus  holds  that  only 
those  good  acts  which  are  at  least  virtually  under  the  influence  of  hope 
are  adequate  to  cause  an  increase  of  the  virtue  of  hope.  For  example  , 
every  act  of  poverty  contains  implicitly  an  act  of  hope.  But  an  act  of 
poverty  performed  from  routine  cannot  be  said  to  be  virtually  under  the 
influence  of  hope.  In  order  to  increase  hope  through  poverty,  the  act 
must  be  salutary,  and  at  least  from  time  to  time  it  is  necessary  to  advert 
to  the  hope  behind  the  act. 

The  third  means  of  growth  is  prayer.  Turning  to  God  we  ask  him  to 
increase  directly  through  his  own  power  the  habit  of  hope  within  us.  This 
is  expressed  in  some  such  prayer  as  that  attributed  to  St.  Francis:  "Great 
and  glorious  God... give  me  true  faith,  firm  hope,  and  perfect  charity.  ” 
(21) 
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A practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  the 
means  of  growth  in  hope  is  the  necessity  of  praying  for  an  increase  ofhope, 
and  also  of  frequently  making  the  intention  of  growing  in  hope  through  all 
good  works.  We  cannot  help  hoping;  it  is  in  our  nature.  But  as  Christians, 
elevated  to  the  supernatural  life,  we  need  to  realize  the  necessity  and  spiri- 
tual profit  of  hoping  supernaturally.  "Seek  the  things  that  are  above.” 
(Col.  3.2) 


III.  Hope  in  Practice 

Hope  as  a practical  agent  in  the  spiritual  life  has  been  largely  ne- 
glected. And  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  it  should  play  a fundamental  part 
especially  in  Franciscan  spirituality.  In  order  to  function  in  its  full  role, 
it  should  enter  into  and  influence  our  whole  life,  all  the  things  and  per- 
sons we  come  into  contact  with,  all  the/occurrences  and  events  no  mat- 
ter how  small. 


A.  Hope  and  All  Creatures 

Qo&'s  St.  Bonaventure  is  said  to  have  put  into  words  the 

Footprints  spirituality  of  St.  Francis.  The  attitude  of  Francis 

towards  God's  world  is  beautifully  described  by  St. 
Bonaventure,  now  as  God’s  footprints,  again  as  samples  of  this  God  of 
all  perfection.  These  samples,  these  footprints  lead  straight  to  God. 
"Sensible  things  in  their  totality  are  simply  shadows,  echoes,  symbols, 
footprints,  images  and  mirrors,  signs  divinely  given  and  set  before  us 
for  the  beholding  of  God.”  (22)  This  is  why  the  world  exists,  that  it 
might  speak  to  men  of  God,  that  it  might  teach  in  a sensible  way  and 
hint  by  signs  and  figures  at  the  perfection  of  God.  "Trees  bring  forth 
branch  and  leaf,  the  earth  yields  fruit,  the  birds  have  their  little  ones, 
all  these  are  so  many  voices  of  the  Most  High,  of  him  who  is  The  Maker, 
The  Creator,  The  Fount  of  Life.  ” (23) 

Order  and  In  our  daily  life,  right  order  is  preserved  if  we  as- 

Disorder  cend  through  the  consideration  of  created  perfection 

to  the  perfection  of  the  Creator.  For  created  per- 
fections are  but  sparks  from  a burning  fire,  whose  radiance  we  shall  one 
day  see  and  enjoy,  but  not  now.  They  whet  our  appetites  for  that  day. 
In  other  words,  the  beauty  of  nature,  the  mystery  of  life,  the  sublimity 
of  creative  thought  are  prods  to  a hope  that  reaches  out  and  yearns  for 
the  possession  of  him  in  whom  the  full  perfection  of  these  qualities  exists. 

Yet  due  to  concupiscence  the  tendency  to  disorder  lurks  in  our  ap- 
petites. We  tend  to  center  our  love  and  affection  in  the  sample  and  for- 
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get  the  original.  This  is  the  folly  of  those  who  place  their  love  and  hope 
of  happiness  in  wealth,  or  pleasure,  or  self-will.  That  is  why,  though 
created  things  are  samples  of  God,  the  best  use  we  can  make  of  them  is 
to  give  them  up.  Faber  says,  "The  highest  use  we  can  make  of  creature 
is  to  give  it  back  to  God.”  (24)  St.  Francis  learned  this  lesson  early  in 
his  conversion.  The  safest  way  to  use  things  moderately,  is  to  leam  first 
to  give  them  up  entirely.  Then  the  danger  of  attachment  is  forestalled. 
Newman  has  the  same  thought:  "They  alone  are  truly  able  to  enjoy  this 
world,  who  begin  with  the  world  unseen.  They  alone  enjoy  it,  who  first 
abstain  from  it.  They  alone  can  truly  feast,  who  have  first  fasted;they 
alone  are  able  to  use  the  world,  who  have  learned  not  to  abuse  it;  they 
alone  inherit  it,  who  take  it  as  a shadow  of  the  world  to  come  and  who 
for  that  world  to  come  relinquish  it. " 

Mortifi-  Every  act  of  mortification,  therefore,  is  an  occasion  for 
cation  hope.  For  by  mortification  we  curb  our  desires  and  deny 

ourselves  pleasures;  by  mortification  we  set  aside  objects 
that  please  our  appetites,  or,  what  tends  more  to  our  progress  and  mer- 
it, redirect  the  appetite  itself.  This  latter  is  the  more  perfect  and  mer- 
itorious because  by  it  we  actually  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  virtues 
of  temperance  and  hope:  by  it  we  draw  our  desires  from  created  objects 
and  redirect  them  to  God.  We  could  gain  merit  by  occasionally  deny- 
ing our  appetites  their  satisfying  objects,  such  as  tasty  foods,  pleasing 
sights,  or  pleasurable  recreation,  but  we  cannot  progress  toward  total 
love  of  God  until  we  have  so  mortified  the  body  that  it  seeks  complete  sa- 
tisfaction in  God.  (Cf.  Temperance)  The  role  of  hope  is  to  be  the  spur  of 
the  will  in  mortification.  Charity  is  the  ultimate  motive  of  mortification 
--  love  of  God  so  good  and  lovable  and  worthy  of  love  in  himself.  Hope, 
the  love  of  God  in  so  far  as  he  is  the  reward  of  mortification  and  the  su- 
preme and  only  satisfying  object  of  all  our  desires,  is  the  efficacious,  prox- 
imate motive,  especially  for  those  who  are  just  beginning  to  redirect  all 
their  desires  God-ward. 

Necessary  But  we  cannot  give  up  everything.  We  are  bound  by  ne- 

Things  cessity  of  nature  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  wear  clothes,  and 

so  forth.  The  danger  of  attachment  to  God's  samples 
rest  not  only  with  superfluous  things;  it  lurks  also  in  the  use  of  these  ne- 
cessary things.  An  attachment  is  a disorder  as  described  above.  It  is 
the  love  of  a thing  in  itself.  This  love  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  use 
the  thing  repeatedly  and  to  excess  or  else  without  evident  necessity  or 
utility.  Knowing  by  faith  that  God  is  a jealous  lover  who  will  not  have 
false  gods  before  him,  not  even  insignificant  little  ones,  the  supernatu- 
ral man  must  be  on  his  guard  lest  his  love  bend  aside  and  he  become  at- 
tached to  these  necessary  things,  so  that  he  eats  and  sleeps  for  the  very 
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enjoyment  of  satiety  and  rest.  Here,  again,  hope  together  with  the  re- 
peated supernatural  motive  of  charity  preserves  us  from  these  attach- 
ments or  helps  us  to  overcome  them.  For  example,  an  attachment  to 
sleeping  can  be  overcome  by  mortification  in  this  regard  with  the  hope 
of  reward  for  our  effort  to  overthrow  this  little  god,  and  through  the  ha- 
bitual use  of  a supernatural  intention,  expressed  by  some  aspiration  as: 

I take  this  necessary  rest,  my  God,  that  I might  more  energetically  seek 
thy  glory,  and  in  hopeful  expectation  of  the  eternal  rest  with  thee  in 
heaven. 

Hope  and  Hope's  best  ally  in  its  function  of  purifying  the  heart  and 

Poverty  centering  the  affections  on  God  is  Franciscan  poverty. 

St.  Bonaventure  expresses  this  conviction  when  he  says 
that  hope  is  rooted  in  poverty.  (25)  For  the  Franciscan  vow  of  poverty 
extends  to  all  created  goods;  some  we  are  bound  to  give  up  entirely,  in 
the  others  we  are  bound  to  the  moderate  use.  Thus  it  gives  the  most  fre- 
quent occasions  for  the  exercise  of  hope  and  the  other  two  virtues  so  ne- 
cessary for  the  observance  of  full  exterior  and  interior  poverty,  temperance 
and  fortitude. 

Facility  in  any  virtue  grows  through  repeated  acts.  Each  act  of  re- 
nunciation because  of  poverty,  each  choice  of  a poorer  thing,  is  implicit- 
ly an  act  of  hope,  i.  e. , and  act  of  love  of  God  which  confidently  expects 
growth  in  grace  and  consequent  glory.  Hence,  if  our  acts  of  poverty  are 
at  least  virtually  under  the  influence  of  hope,  that  is,  if  we  frequently 
intend  to  make  all  our  acts  of  poverty  at  the  same  time  acts  of  hope,  then 
through  povertv  we  will  grow  both  in  the  fundamental  habit  of  hope  and  in 
the  facility  in  making  acts  of  hope. 

In  particular,  we  exercise  hope  when  we  follow  out  the  prescriptions 
of  the  Rule  as  regards  poverty.  Each  renewed,  whole-hearted  renunciation 
of  ownership,  each  seeking  of  permission  for  the  use  of  things,  each  ac- 
ceptance of  a poorer  thing,  should  be  an  act  of  love  of  God  both  in  him- 
self and  as  the  rewarder  of  our  virtue  and  the  source  of  beatitude.  Again , 
we  practice  greater  poverty  and  hence  greater  hope  by  practicing  the  spirit 
of  poverty  according  to  the  commentaries  on  the  Rule  or  as  grace  prompts 
us.  Poverty  is  difficult  and  needs  hope.  Hope,  on  the  other  hand,  an  be 
increased  by  poverty.  The  result  is  a greater  protection  against  attach- 
ment. By  poverty  we  give  up  the  ownership  and  at  times  even  the  use  of 
some  of  the  things  most  likely  to  lead  our  hearts  astray.  All  the  things  we 
do  use  are  tempered  by  poverty,  so  that  they  are  less  likely  to  seduce  the 
heart.  A life  lead  strictly  according  to  the  Franciscan  vow  of  poverty  is, 
therefore,  the  simple  solution  to  the  problem  of  attachment  to  God’s 
samples. 
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Hope  and  All  Events 


Sacrament  of  Just  as  every  creature  is  a sample  mirroring  the  perfec- 

the  Moment  tion  of  God,  so  every  single  event  in  our  lives  is  aman- 

ifestation  of  God’s  will  in  our  regard.  Right  order  is  pre- 
served if  we  acknowledge  this  will  in  everything,  giving  thanks  for  the  good 
and  submitting  to  the  unpleasant,  because  of  the  good  which  God  wishes  to 
work  in  our  regard  through  it.  Disorder  comes  when  we  attribute  the  good 
to  our  own  efforts  exclusively,  or  when  we  revolt  and  flee  from  the  unplea- 
sant. Again,  with  the  same  mystery,  even  the  smallest  events  are  a sign 
of  God's  will— our  neighbor's  disposition  at  this  particular  moment, sunshine 
or  rain,  some  small  accident  that  upsets  the  timing  of  our  daily  tasks.  If 
the  event  is  good  and  favorable,  it  is  God  in  his  kindness  smiling  upon  us;  if 
it  is  unpleasant.it  is  God  in  his  mercy  and  goodness  giving  us  an  opportunity 
of  virtue.  God  disposes  all.  When  we  recognize  this  and  use  each  single 
event  as  a God-given  gift  for  our  sanctification,  we  have  learned  what  spir- 
itual writers  mean  when  they  speak  of  the  "sacrament  of  the  moment. " As 
one  author  says,  "It  is  a fact  that  nothing  ever  enters  into  contact  with  a 
soul  — and  more  especially  with  a soul  in  the  state  of  grace  - - whichhas 
not  a God-given  power  of  sanctifying. " (26) 

In  using  die  favorable  and  pleasant  events  of  God’s  providence, temper- 
ance and  gratitude  are  necessary.  But  by  far  the  most  difficult  task  in  sub- 
mitting to  divine  providence  is  to  use  for  our  sanctification  the  unpleasant 
events  that  grate  so  against  self-love.  In  these  events  we  need  fortitude 
and  hope.  Again,  the  role  of  hope  is  to  give  impelling  and  sustaining  pow- 
er to  the  virtue  of  fortitude.  This  is  particularly  true  of  adverse  situations 
which  demand  long  endurance  and  constant  submission.  The  hope  of  eter- 
nal happiness  in  the  possession  of  God,  the  hope  of  an  increase  of  eternal 
glory,  helps  us  to  accept  each  misfortune,  each  added  burden,  each  humil- 
iation, and  to  get  the  most  out  of  these  occasions  of  merit  and  sanctifica- 
tion. 


Faith  and  Faith  is  required  to  see  and  acknowledge  the  sanctifying 

Hope  power  of  each  event  in  life.  Hope  makes  us  reach  out 

and  joyfully  accept  each  event.  Faith  tells  us  that  in  all 
events  there  is  a specific  application  to  ourselves,  i.e.,  a humiliation  to 
help  us  to  overcome  pride,  a rebuff  to  overcome  our  love  of  esteem,  a dis- 
appointment to  overcome  our  love  of  pleasure.  It  is  with  hope  of  advance- 
ment in  this  specific  virtue  and  of  eternal  peace  and  happiness  that  we  sub- 
mit and  cooperate  with  the  designs  of  God.  The  result  of  such  resignation 
is  peace  and  joy.  Nothing  remains  to  disturb  us;  every  event  is  a movement 
of  God  about  us,  new  encouraging,  new  testing,  new  correcting,  always  dis- 
posing things  to  benefit  us  spiritually. 
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St.  Paul  indicates  clearly  the  role  of  hope  in  mortification  and  as  re- 
gards divine  providence.  Notice  too  how  he  stresses  the  resultant  peace  and 
joy.  "Consider,  then,  him  who  endured  such  opposition  from  sinners  against 
himself,  so  that  you  may  not  grow  weary  and  lose  heart.  For  you  have  not 
yet  resisted  unto  blood  in  the  struggle  with  sin.  And  you  have  forgotten  the 
exhortation  that  is  addressed  to  you  as  sons,  saying,  *My  son,  neglect  not  the 
discipline  of  the  Lord,  neither  be  thou  weary  w^en  thou  art  rebuked  by  him. 

For  whom  the  Lord  loves,  he  chastises;  and  he  scourges  every  son  whom  he 
receives.*  Continue  under  discipline.  God  deals  with  you  as  with  sons;  for 
what  son  is  there  whom  his  father  does  not  correct?.  .Now  all  discipline 
seems  for  the  present  to  be  matter  not  for  joy  but  for  grief;  but  afterwards  it 
yields  the  most  peaceful  fruit  of  justice  to  those  who  have  been  exercised  by 
it.  Therefore  brace  up  the  hands  that  hang  down,  and  the  tottering  knees, 
and  make  straight  the  paths  for  your  feet;  that  no  one  who  is  lame  may  go 
out  of  the  way  but  rather  be  healed.  ” (Heb.  12,  5ff. ) 

Occasions  of  It  might  be  said,  therefore,  that  every  difficult  act  of  the 

Hope  in  spiritual  life  will  call  forth  hope;  and  the  stronger  our  hope. 

General  the  easier  it  will  be  to  perform  that  difficult  act.  In  a 

famous  dispute  of  a few  centuries  ago  it  was  shown  that  a person  cannot  act 
constantly  and  for  a long  period  of  time  out  of  a motive  of  purely  disinterested 
charity.  There  is  a strong  affection  of  hope  in  us  that,  whilst  loving  by  desire 
and  act,  expects  and  awaits  a supernatural  reward.  This  is  the  powerful  in- 
centive that  leads  us  on  to  greater  heights  of  poverty,  mortification  and  self- 
renunciation— to  greater  heights  of  sanctity.  Facility  is  acquired  in  eliciting 
these  acts  of  hope  by  bringing  hope  into  all  the  events  of  our  daily  life.  But 
a condition  indispensable  for  a lively,  energetic  hope  is  meditation  upon  the 
goodness  and  desirability  of  God  and  the  excellence  of  his  promises;  in  a word, 
upon  all  that  makes  up  eternal  beatitude.  For  hope  cannot  be  a dynamic  force 
in  the  spiritual  life  if  little  is  known  about  the  object  of  hope. 

C.  Effects  of  Hope 

Hope  and  The  primary  purpose  of  the  three  theological  virtues  is  union 

Union  with  with  God,  first  in  this  life  and  then  eternally  in  the  next. 

God  Hope  attains  this  purpose  by  cleansing  the  heart  of  love  for 

created  things  and  centering  this  love  on  God.  Christ,  when  speaking  to 
St.  Margaret  Mary,  asked  her  to  give  him  her  heart  that  the  two  might  be 
united  and  that  hers  might  be  inflamed  with  his  love.  He  wishes  to  do  the 
same  with  our  hearts.  But  the  union  of  a heart  full  of  attachments  to  the 
Divine  Heart  will  not  last  long,  and  Christ  will  find  little  space  to  fill  with  his  - 
love.  In  the  Imitation  we  read  that  God  pours  his  love  into  empty  vessels  — 
that  is,  into  hearts  emptied  of  all  love  of  created  things.  Thus  emptied  they 
are  prepared  and  disposed  for  union  with  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 
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C.  Effects  of  Hope 


Further 
Effects  of 
Hope 


In  Sacred  Scripture  the  fruits  of  a lively  hope  are  fre- 
quently mentioned.  St.John  and  St.  Paul  point  out  the 
sanctifying  power  of  hope:  "Everyone  who  has  hope  in 
him  sanctifies  himself”  (1  Jo. 3. 3);  and  "Wearesaved 
bv  hope"  (Rom. 8.24).  Over  and  over  again  he  who  trusts  in  the  Lord 
is  declared  blessed  by  the  Psalmist  (Ps.2,13;  39.5  etc).  Jeremias  tells 
us  that  God  4s  generous  with  a man  who  hopes  in  him:  "The  Lord  is 
good  to  them  that  hope  in  him,  to  the  soul  that  seeketh  him  (Lam, 3, 
36).  Isaias.  as  it  was  noted  above,  tells  us  that  hope  urges  us  on  to 
action  and  renders  action  easy  by  giving  us  strength:  "They  that  hope 

in  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength,  they  shall  take  wing  as  eagles, 
they  shall  run  and  not  weary,  they  shall  walk  and  not  faint"^  (Is.  40, 
31)  Finally,  hope  based  on  faith  leads  to  joy  and  peace:  "The  ex- 
pectation of  the  just  is  joy"  (Pv.  19.28);  and  "Hope  leads  to  peace" 
(Rom.  15,  13). 


Our  Model 
of  Hope 


Our  model  of  hope  is  most  fittingly  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary.  Of  all  God's  creatures  no  one  was  so 
completely  detached  from  the  world,  no  one  so  free 
from  all  inordinate  love  of  self  or  creatures.  With  her  whole  being 
she  loved  God,  and  everything  outside  of  God  that  she  loved,  she  loved 
in  and  for  God.  It  is  just  such  detachment  that  we  are  to  seek  through 
hope.  She  is  a model  of  patient  resignation  to  divine  providence  in 
trials,  sufferings,  persecutions.  She  teaches  us  detachment  from  home 
and  family,  from  comforts  and  earthly  joys.  Her  heart  is  immaculate- 
entirely  reserved  for  God. 

But  Mary  is  not  a passive  model,  merely  holding  out  her  heart 
for  imitation.  She  is  our  mediatrix,  too,  ever  interceding  for  us, ever 
obtaining  new  graces  for  us,  new  strength  for  the  struggle  to  purify  our 
hearts.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  greet  her:  Spes  nostra,  salve!  In 

Mary's  Immaculate  Heart,  therefore,  is  to  be  seen  the  perfection  of  the 
work  of  the  theological  virtue  of  hope;  through  her  Immaculate  Heart 
we  may  obtain  the  grace  to  form  our  hearts  after  the  likeness  of  hers  by 
means  of  hope.  


ORATIO 


Omnipotens  sempiteme  Deus 
da  nobis  fidei,  spei,  et  caritatis  augmentum; 
et,  ut  moreamur  assequi  quod  promittis 
fac  nos  amare  quod  praecipis, 
per  Dominum  nostrum,  Jesum  Christum. 


(Dorn.  XIII  post  Pent.) 
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1.  The  Supernatural  Virtue 

Nature  of  Charity  may  be  defined  as  the  supernatural  theologi- 

Charity  cal  virtue  which  gives  man  the  power  to  love  God 

supernaturally  and  his  neighbor  for  the  sake  of  God.  (1) 
Charity  is  a virtue  : i.  e. , a power,  a new  life -principle  in  the  will. 
Such  a power  is  essentially,  ordained  to  action.  But  while  charity  su 
pernaturalizes  the  will,  it  does  not  automatically  supernaturalize  its 
acts;  the  will  remains  substantially  free  and  must  use  its  natural  free- 
dom to  render  this  infused  supernatural  power  active.  It  is  a share^in 
life  - divine  life  - and  hence  must  live  by  growth  and  exercise  if  it 
is  not  to  become  infeebled  and  die  of  inactivity. 

Charity  is  supernatural  in  its  very  essence,  being  divinely  infus- 
ed, and  absolutely  exceeding  the  powers  and  exigencies  of  all  created 
and  creatible  natures.  It  is  eminently  supernatural,  (supernaturalis 
propriisimomodo),  more  so  than  either  faith  or  hope,  for  both  of  these 
(and  all  the  other  virtues  a fortiori)  can  and  do  remain  supernaturally 
fruitless  unless  they  are  informed  by  supernatural  charity.  But  charity 
is  never  uninformed,  and  its  operation  is  always  supernaturally  fruitful. 

(2)  In  practice,  charity  can  and  should  motivate  all  the  other  virtues. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  form  of  all  the  virtues  and  gives  them  their  true  super- 
natural and  meritorious  value  (3).  It  is  thus  the  basis  for  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  God,  for  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  for  the  perfect  contrition,  for 
hatred  of  sin,  for  perfect  joy  and  sorrow,  humility,  simplicity,  mortifica- 
tion, etc.  (Cf.  I Cor.  13). 

Charity  is  theological.  This  is  most  important,  for  it  means  that 
charity  receives  its  object  from  supernatural  faith  and  not  from  reason 
alone.  We  love  God  and  neighbor,  not  as  they  are  known  by  the  light 
of  reason  alone,  but  as  they  are  known  to  us  through  revelation.  Thus, 
we  love  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost;  Godour 
Father,  and  God  Incarnate,  our  Brother;  God  in  the  Eucharist,  and  God 
in  His  Mystical  Body.  Our  neighbor,  in  the  light  of  faith,  is  an  adopted 
son  of  God,  a temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a fellow-member  of  the  My- 
stical Body  of  Christ,  a living  image  of  God,  and  one  destined  with  us 
for  eternal  union  with  Him  for  ever  in  heaven.  (4). 

Finally,  the  proper  act  of  charity  is  love,  which  is  the  expression 
of  a most  real  and  intimate  union  of  the  soul  with  God,  the  Highest  Good, 
through  a conformity  of  wills  in  charity.  This  union  is  not  just  a moral 
or  metaphorical  union,  but  the  most  real  and  sublime  of  all  unions  what- 
soever, Christ  compared  it  to  the  union  between  the  living  vine  and  its 
living  branches  (Jn.  15,  1-11).  By  charity,  then,  which  is  identical  with 
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grace,  we  share  in  the  very  life  of  God,  who  is  Charity,  and  whose 
life-activity  is  a love-activity  (5). 

Grace  and  From  the  time  of  Scotus,  the  Franciscan  School  has  fol- 
Charity  lowed  tradition  in  firmly  maintaining  the  identity  of 

grace  and  charity.  We  cannot,  however,  substitute  the 
word  "Charity"  wherever  the  word  "Grace"  occurs.  For  example,  it  is 
perfectly  true  to  say  that  God  is  charity,  but  it  is  false  to  say  that  God 
is  grace,  because  charity  by  its  very  definition  is  essentially  void  of  all 
imperfections,  whereas  grace  essentially  implies  a sharing  or  participa- 
tion, which  is  an  ontological  imperfection.  The  difference,  in  the  words 
of  Scotus,  is  this:  "Charity  is  that  by  which  its  possessor  holds  God  as 
dear  (charus)  - it  thus  refers  to  God,  not  as  one  loving,  but  as  one  lovable; 
grace  is  that  by  which  God  holds  someone  pleasing  (gratus)  - it  refers  to 
God  as  one  receiving  or  loving,  not  however,  as  one  loved.  " (Charitas  di- 
citur,  qua  habens  earn  habet  Deum  charum,  ita  quod  respicit  Deum,  non 
in  ratione  diligentis,.sed  in  ratione  diligibilis;  gratia  est  qua  Deus  habet 

aliquem  gratum,  ita  quod  ipsa  respicit  Deum  aceeptantem  sive  diligen- 

tern,  non  autem  dilectum”  (6). 

The  practical  importance  of  this  doctrine  is  that  the  Christian  life  of 
grace  is  nothing  else  but  a life  motivated  by  charity.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  action  prompted  by  sanctifying  grace,  without  charity.  Where 
charity  is  inactive,  sanctifying  grace  is  inactive,  and  there  is  no  merit. 
Hence  the  primacy  of  charity  in  all  things,  so  characteristic  of  the  whole 
Franciscan  School. 

Object:  The  formal  object  of  charity  is  the  absolute  goodness  of 

God  and  Man  God,  by  which  He  is  infinitely  good  in  himself,  and  in- 
finitely lovable  for  His  own  sake.  (7)  This  goodness,  as 
the  object  of  charity  may  be  either  the  sum-total  of  all  His  perfections, 
or  as  it  is  expressed  in  any  one  of  his  attributes  (8).  Although  charity 
seeks  goodness  for  its  own  sake,  as  contra -distinguished  from  goodness  for 
one’s  own  sake,  still  this  does  not  mean  that  we  must  choose  as  the  object 
of  our  charity,  only  those  attributes  which  have  no  reference  to  ourselves. 
While  some  attributes  are  by  their  very  nature  absolute,  such  as  His  in- 
finity, eternity,  wisdom,  etc.,  still  others  are  in  themselves  relative, 
such  as  His  mercy,  providence,  long-suffering,  shown  so  beautifully  in 
the  Incarnation,  the  Redemption,  the  Church,  the  Sacraments,  etc.  All 
these  attributes  can  be  true  objects  of  charity,  if  we  love  God,  and  not 
exclusively  because  these  things  are  good  for  us,  but  because  0f  the  good- 
ness of  God  manifested  in  this  manner.  Otherwise,  if  we  love  these  things 
only  insofar  as  we  profit  by  them,  our  love  is  that  of  hope  (amor  concup- 
iscentiae)  (9). 
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Divine  goodness  for  its  own  sake,  is  the  very  highest  reason  for 
which  God  is  supremely  lovable.  Charity  thus  enables  us  to  love  God 
for  the  very  reason  for  which  He  loves  Himself  with  an  eternal  and  in- 
finite love:  His  own  infinite  goodness  on  its  own  account.  For  this  rea- 
son. too,  charity  is  the  highest  of  virtues,  for  there  is  no  higher  reason 
for  which  God  can  be  loved. 


The  material  object  of  charity  is  primarily  God.  It  can  be  exten- 
ded to  secondary  objects  in  so  far  as  those  share  in  and  reflect  the  goo  - 
ness  of  God.  and  precisely  only  for  that  reason.  Thus  the  secondary  ob 
ject  of  theological  charity  comprises  ourselves. »our  neighbor,  and  all 
tilings  which  can  be  truly  loved  for  God  and  for  His  glory  (1  ). 


Subject  of 
Charity 


The  subject  of  charity  is  the  will,  as  the  seat  of  the  aflec- 
tio  iustitiae.  Scotus  distinguishes  two  affections  in  the 
will:  the  affectio  commodi  and  the  affectio  iustitiae. 

The  distinction  has  far  reaching  effects  both  in  the  doctrinal  and  practical 
aspects  of  the  virtues. 


The  affectio  commodi  inclines  the  will  towards  things  regarded  sub- 
jectively. i.e. . under  the  aspect  of  good  for  the  perfection  of  the  ego. 

Its  objects  are  the  enjoyable  and  the  useful  good  (bonum  delectabfle  and 
bonum  utile).  In  this  respect  the  will  is  not  free,  for  this  affection  neces- 
sarily seeks  its  own  perfection  and  satisfaction  by  the  tendency  of  its  very 
' nature.  Unfortunately,  in  the  present  fallen  state  of  human  nature,  it  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  disordered  concupiscible  and  irascible  sense  - ap- 
petites. which  can  draw  it  to  exceed  moderation.  But  it  is  fortified,  puri- 
fied. and  perfected  by  the  exercise  of  the  gift  of  supernatural  hope,  and 
one  is  thus  brought  to  seek  one's  proper  supernatural  perfection  and  hap- 
piness. But  even  this  is  further  perfected  and  directed  to  God  s glory  as 
the  ultimate  end  by  supernatural  charity,  perfecting  the  superior  affection 
of  the  will  in  disinterested  love  of  God. 


The  affectio  iustitiae  has  for  its  object  the  good  in  itself  (bonum  ho- 
nestum)  independent  of  all  reference  to  the  ego.  Its  perfection,  in  the 
purely  natural  order,  would  be  a devotion  to  and  love  for  the  inner  values  o 
other  goods  and  the  rights  and  welfare  of  other  persons;  these  values  bemg 
known  in  the  light  ofpure,  human  reason.  This,  according  to  Scotus,  is 
justice.  When  another  person  is  its  object  (as  is  the  case  with  charity),  it 
may  be  termed  "affectio  amicitae."  In  the  supernatural  order,  this  affec- 
tion is  perfected  by  the  infused  virtue  of  charity:  "This  affective  virtue, 
perfecting  the  will  in  as  much  as  it  has  the  affectio  iustitiae.  I call  charity 
(11). 
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The  will  can  then  determine  itself  to  embrace  the  object,  because  of 
and  in  proportion  to  the  intrinsic  supernatural  value  of  the  object,  as  it  is 
known  in  the  light  of  faith. 

Charity,  moreover,  raises  the  will  to  the  supernatural  plane  pre- 
cisely in  as  much  as  it  is  free  will.  For  the  freedom  of  die  will  consists 
properly  in  this  that  it  is  free  to  will  or  not  to  will  a good  that  is  appreci- 
ated according  to  its  inner  value,  independent  of  or  even  contrary  to  the 
good  of  the  ego,  and  can  subject  itself  to  a norm  of  values  accepted  from 
a superior  will  (12). 

Our  love,  by  a psychological  necessity,  adopts  a norm  for  itself, 
which  Scorns  calls  a "rule  of  justice"  (regula  iustitiae).  c This  will  either 
be  an  egocentric  norm  if  it  accepts  exclusively  the  movements  of  the^ 
fectio  commodi,  or  it  will  be  a norm  derived  from  its  appreciation  of 
of  another  person,  the  object  of  its  love.  St.  John  of  the  Cross  tells  us. 

"Love  creates  a likeness  between  that  which  loves  and  that  which  is 
loved. . Love  not  only  makes  the  lover  equal  to  the  object  of  his  love, 
but  even  subjects  him  to  it"  (13).  In  the  supernatural  order,  a person 
who  loves  God  in  true  charity  becomes  subject  to  Him,  so  that  the  Will 
of  God,  or  God's  own  order  of  love,  becomes  the  regula  iustitiae  of  that 
person's  love.  In  the  concrete,  this  will  be  acquired  through  a strong  love 
for  the  God-Man  , Jesus  Christ,  and  a constant  loving  effort  to  conform 
oneself  to  the  mentality  of  Christ,  whose  food  was  to  do  the  will  of  Him 
who  sent  Him. 

(note:  Note  also  how  hope  is  indispensable  for  the  perfection  of 
charity  in  the  soul.  The  end  of  charity  is  to  unite  us  with  God  in  a super- 
natural union  of  wills:  our  will  is  to  be  entirely  given  over  toGt)d's,and 
this  union  is  hindered  in  so  far  as  our  will  is  attached  to  things  other  than 
God.  It  is  precisely  hope  which  frees  the  heart  - the  will  with  its  af^_ 
fectio  commodi  influenced  by  the  appetities  - from  these  lower  attach- 
ments, and  fixes  it  on  God  alone.  Charity  can  then  effect  a perfect 
union). 

Acquisition  The  supernatural  virtue  of  charity  is  wholly  a gift  of 

Growth  Loss  God.  We  can  dispose  ourselves  to  receive  it  but  can- 

not acqure  it  by  our  natural  powers.  Once  received,  we 
can  use  it  well  to  merit  an  increase.  Even  those  who  deny  a real  identity 
between  grace  and  charity  hold  firmly  that  the  two  are  infused  together, 
are  lost  together,  and  grow  together;  that  there  is  never  more  of  one  than 
of  the  other. 
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Charity  is  lost  in  the  same  way  as  sanctifying  grace  is  .ost.  by 
every  mortal  sin.  and  by  mortal  sin  alone.  Venial  sin,  and  even  the 
culpable  neglect  to  use  (and  hence  to  increase  in)  chanty,  dampens 
the  fervor  of  it  and  disposes  one  more  or  less  remotely  and  more  or 
less  certainly  to  the  final  loss  of  it  altogether.  (14) 

II.  Practice  of  Charity 
A.  Love  of  God 

Charity,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  virtue  which  perfects  the  affectio 
iustitiae  of  the  will,  and  enables  the  will  to  act  supernaturally  in  its  ob- 
jective  love.  This  means  that  the  practice  of  charity  is  freely  to  love 
the  God  of  revelation  on  His  own  account  because  He  is  infinite  good- 
ness itself.  (15) 

Affective  Affective  Charity,  or  affectionate  love,  comprises  allthe 
L0ve  internal  acts  or  affections  which  we  elicit  by  means  of  the 

infused  virtue.  By  these  affections  we  deliberately  re- 
joice with  God  over  His  own  internal  glory  (this  is  affectus  complacen- 
tiae),  and  we  earnestly  desire  that  He  receive  His  full  external  glory  (af^ 
fictus  desiderii)  (16).  Thus,  God's  intrinsic  goodness,  or  the  goodness  he 
has  already  and  His  extrinsic  goodness,  or  the  good  He  ought  to  have  from 
His  creatures,  are  the  objects  of  true  charity, 

a.  Charity  gives  us  the  power  to  elicit  acts  of  love  whereby  we  unite 
ourselves  supernaturally  with  God  to  rejoice  with  Him  over  His  goodness, 
take  our  pleasure  in  His  happiness,  and  give  Him  thanks  simply  for  bemg 
God.  "We  give  thee  thanks  for  Thy  great  glory!"  We  rejoice  m having 
a God  so  infinitely  good,  powerful,  wise,  excellent,  and  for  His  ownsake, 
we  offer  Him  all  the  good  that  He  is,  has  and  does.  The  soul  of  St.  Fran- 
cis was  habitually  set  in  this  attitude,  so  that  he  could  only  repeat  over 
and  over  again,  "My  God  and  my  All! 

Of  all  the  acts  of  the  soul,  these  acts  of  love  (affectus  complacen- 
tiae)  springing  from  supernatural  charity,  are  absolutely  the  mostpertect, 
the  most  excellent,  and  purest  the  will  can  elicit.  First,  because  it  is 
impossible  to  place  any  act  more  conformed  to  the  manner  of  God’s  own 
love,  who  loves  Himself  by  willing  His  own  goodness  in  an  infinite  man- 
ner.’and  rejoicing  in  that  goodness.  Secondly,  because  love  is  simply  to 
wish  one  well,  alicui  bonum  velle  (17).  love  is  perfect  in  proportion  as 
the  good  that  is  willed  is  perfect.  Can  we  will  God  any  greater  good  than 
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His  own  Self,  His  own  goodness?  - These  same  acts  are  a true  foretaste 
of  our  future  beatitude  in  Heaven,  where  the  blessed  enjoy  die  highest 
and  infinite  God,  while  contemplating  and  loving  the  divine  Essence  in 
the  beatific  vision,  and  with  all  their  powers  wish  God  to  be  all  that  He 
is:  wise,  powerful,  merciful,  just,  worthy  of  all  honor  and  glory.  This 
is  their  proper  activity  and  unending  happiness. 

Should  all  this  seem  rather  abstract  and  difficult  to  visualize  in 
practice,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  guide  of  charity  is  faith,  and 
that  faith  is  necessarily  obscure.  We  cannot  enter  upon  the  practice  of 
supernatural  charity  with  eyes  wide  open,  for  such  would  be  a more  na- 
tural love  based  on  reason  and  would  not  be  supernatural.  Neither  would 
it  be  meritorious  nor  pleasing  to  God.  Sporer  truly  reminds  us  (18)that 
this  is  the  "manna  absconditum",  which  no  one  knows  who  does  not  re- 
ceive it  and  practice  it  blindly:  "Nec  lingua  valet  dicere,  nec  littera 
exprimero;  expertus  potest  credere  quid  sit  Jesum  diligere. " (19). 

b.  Realizing  that  God  is  infinitely  worthy  of  all  love  and  honor, 
the  next  step  is  to  desire  earnestly  (affectus  desiderii)  that  He  receive  all 
possible  extrinsic  glory.  This  glory  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  free 
will  of  His  rational  creatures,  and  so  it  falls  to  us  to  give  it  to  Him. 

His*  external  good  and  His  extrinsic  glory  consist  in  this  that  He  be  known, 
loved,  praised,  perfectly  served  and  obeyed  by  all  His  creatures,  and 
that  His  Holy  Will  be  perfectly  fulfilled  by  all  and  in  all  things;  and  es- 
pecially that  as  many  as  possible  come  to  love  and  praise  and  glorify 
Him  for  all  eternity  in  the  beatific  vision.  This  is  what  charity  gives 
us  the  power  to  desire;  a desire  so  beautifully  expressed  in  such  prayers 
as  the  Gloria  Patri  and'the  first  three  petitions  of  the  Our. Father.  Ir- 
rational creation  is  brought  to  obtain  this  glory  for  God  through  the  sac- 
ramental and  sacrificial  use  of  them,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

Practical  Such  desires  for  the  glory  of  God  are,  of  course,  vain  and 

Love  of  little  use  either  to  God  or  ourselves,  unless  they 

fruitify  into  a positive  supernatural  habit  of  acting,  by 
which  we  actually  procure  according  to  our  ability,  the  glory  and  honor 
which  we  so  ardently  desire  for  God.  In  order  to  acqure  the  facility  of 
living  by  charity,  many  acts  of  affective  love  are  not  alone  sufficient. 

The  actual  voluntary  use  of  the  means  to  obtain  thatglory,  according  to 
our  limited  power  to  do  so,  are  absolutely  necessary,  too,  to  give 
facility  to  the  habit  of  charity.  This  is  love  in  action,  or  practical 
charity. 
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Having  voluntarily  accepted  the  will  of  God  as  the  norm  and 
guide  of  our  love,  we  see  that  the  first  practical  effect  of  charity  is  a 
complete  conformity  of  our  wills  with  His  will,  whether  manifest  in 
positive  commands,  or  permissive  in  the  daily  course  of  events  in  which 
we  find  ourselves.  No  matter  how  God’s  will  becomes  known  to  us.  and 
no  matter  whether  it  be  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  us,  it  is  always 
the  same  perfect  and  most  holy  Will;  and  its  designs  in  our  regard^ are 
always  the  same:  "This  is  the  will  of  God:  your  sanctification;  Be 
ye  perfect  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect"  (I  Thess.  4,3;  Mt.5,48) 

The  final  end  and  ever-present  motive  of  charity  is  union  with 
God:  an  assimilation  of  our  human  will  to  the  divine.  In  order  that 
these  two  wills  be  united,  one  must  yield  to  the  other,  and  of  course, 
it  is  the  human  will  which  must  yield.  This  is  the  soul  of  obedience. 

By  charity  we  obey,  not  merely  because  there  is  an  obligation,  or  a 
’’duty','  nor  because  we  might  otherwise  be  punished,  but  because  the 
Will  of  God  is  thus  accomplished  and  His  glory  is  thus  obtained  through 
the  sacrifice,  perhaps  painful,  of  our  own  wills.  (20)  This  is  why 
charity  in  practice  is  called  obediential  charity,  according  to  Sacred 
Scripture:  "If  you  love  me,  keep  my  commandments.  He  who  hears  my 
commandments  and  keeps  them,  he  it  is  who  loves  me.  This  is  the 
love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments"  (Jn.  14,  15.  21;  I Jn.5, 

2). 

Love  is  essentially  driven  to  express  itself.  There  is  no  love  where 
there  is  no  expression  of  love.  The  expression  of  love,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  its  proof  and  its  food,  is  sacrifice.  Thus  God’s  everlasting 
love  for  man  was  expressed  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  and  is  expressed 
by  the  perpetual  offering  of  that  gift  in  heaven,  and  renewed  for  us  on 
earth  in  the  Mass.  Sacrifice  is  nothing  else  than  love  expressed  by  a 
gift.  By  choosing  something  that  is  very  attractive  and  lovable,  and  by 
giving  it  up  in  favor  of  the  beloved,  the  lover  thus  expresses  his  love  of 
preference  for  the  beloved.  Now  God  is  to  be  preferred  to  everything 
that  is  not  God,  that  is,  to  everything  and  anything  created,  no  matter 
how  noble  or  spiritual  it  may  be.  I prefer  God  to  myself  when  I yield  my 
reason  to  Faith,  my  desires  to  Hope,  and  my  will  to  Charity;  I prefer 
God  to  all  the  rest  of  creation  when  I renounce  the  things  the  world  strives 
for,  by  sacramentalizing  necessary  things  and  sacrificing  the  unnecessary 
-all  for  the  love  of  God.  A pure,  exclusive  and  vehement  love  natural- 
ly seeks  the  most  precious  and  the  most  lovable  gifts  for  God. 

It  is  within  our  powers,  therefore,  to  obtain  God's  glory  at  any 
moment  of  our  lives:  first  through  the  sacrament  of  the  moment,  which 
is  a complete  surrender  to  the  loving  designs  of  His  will  and  providence; 
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and  second,  through  the  sacramental  and  sacrificial  use  of  creatures, 
which  form  a vast  treasure-house  at  our  disposal,  and  from  which  to  pick 
the  choicest  gifts  of  love  for  God. 

The  transformation  effected  by  Charity  can  only  be  realized  in  the 
proportion  that  we  strive  in  every  practical  way  to  put  on  Christ,  who 
through  His  humanity  has  given  us  our  sole  and  efficacious  model  of  per- 
fect conformity  to  God’s  will,  and  of  the  perfect  use  of  all  creation  which 
he  offered  together  with  himself  in  the  supreme  and  perfect  sacrifice  of 
Calvary. 

B.  Love  of  Neighbor 

Why  Love  Our  Love  of  God  and  love  of  neighbor  are  not  two  virtues. 

Neighbor?  but  one  virtue.  The  one  is  the  other,  for  it  is  Good  we 

love  either  directly  in  Himself,  or  indirectly  in  His 
image  and  reflection  in  others  (21).  The  precept  of  love  of  neighbor  ne- 
cessarily follows  from  the  precept  of  love  of  God,  because  one  who  loves 
God  wholeheartedly  for  His  own  sake,  will  necessarily 

a)  love  what  God  loves.  "Beloved,  if  God  has  so  loved 
us,  we  also  ought  to  love  one  another”  (I  Jn.  4,11).  It  matters  not  what 
God-given  differences  of  race,  condition,  or  class  there  exist  between 
my  brother  and  me:  we  are  both  objects  of  God’s  same  love,  and  we  can 
truly  love  each  other  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ  when  we  have 
broken  down  the  false  barriers  of  self-love  and  surrendered  ourselves  to 
each  other  in  self-sacrificing  charity  "which  is  the  bond  of  perfection” 
(Col.  3,  14).  Indeed,  the  more  the  character  and  ways  of  our  neighbor 
are  opposed  to  our  own,  the  purer  will  be  the  love  shown  him  and  God  in 
him,  because  we  must  have  eliminated  from  such  a love  the  ego-centric 
and  contaminating  movements  of  our  selfish  natures. 

b)  He  will  necessarily  love  the  participation  of  divine 
goodness  which  he  sees  in  his  neighbor.  For  in  the  light  of  faith,  our 
neighbor  is  the  image  of  God;  he  is  our  "neighbor”  because  both  of  us 
share  the  same  supernatural  destiny  to  grace  and  eternal  glory.  "No  one 
has  ever  seen  God.  If  we  love  one  another,  God  abides  in  us,  and  his 
love  is  perfected  in  us.  Let  us  therefore  love,  because  God  first  loved  us. 
If  anyone  says,  T love  God,  ’ and  hates  his  brother,  he  is  a liar,  for  how 
can  he  who  does  not  love  his  brother  whom  he  sees,  love  God  whom  he 
does  not  see?"  (I  Jn.  11,  19  f). 

c)  He  will  necessarily  desire  that  his  neighbor  love  God 
and  have  the  love  of  God  perfected  in  him  - for  in  this  is  God  s external 
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glory  obtained.  The  means  to  this  are  personal  works  of  charity.  As  &e 
love  of  Christ  grows  in  us  and  overflows  into  love  of  neighbor  for  Christ  s 
sake,  we  become  living  monstrances,  bearing  Christ  and  His  Love  to  others 
ers.  God  always  wills  to  kindle  His  love  in  man  through  human  instru- 
mentality. By  our  other  worldliness  and  our  love  for  one  another,  Christ- 

ian  and  pagan  should  recognize  Christ  Himself  in  and  through  us.  It  is 

thus,  through  the  light  of  charitable  example,  that  every  Christian  ought 
to  be  an  apostle  of  the  love  of  God. 


Who  is  Our  When  we  say  that  we  must  love  our  neighbor,  by  die  love 
Neighbor?  of  friendship,  there  is  implied  a friendship,  an  equality, 
a companionship.  This  companionship  which  is  the  basis 
of  charity,  must  itself  be  supernatural,  and  so  it  rises  above  all  the  nat- 
ural distinctions  of  ancestry,  color,  education  or  social  standing.  T is 
companionship  is  the  supernatural  union  widiin  the  Mystical  Body  through 
grace,  either  in  fact  or  in  destiny.  Our  neighbor,  then,  is  every  ration- 
al creature,  capable  of  receiving  or  actually  sharing  with  us  a participa- 
tion of  divine  grace  and  eternal  beatitude.  Thus  are  included  the  Bles- 
sed Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  angels  and  blessed  in  heaven,  the  souls  in  pur- 
gatory, and  finally  every  fellow  wayfarer,  whether  sinner  or  enemy  or 
saint  or  friend.  The  only  "strangers"  a Christian  knows  are  those  with 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  share  grace  and  glory:  the  damned  and  the  de- 
vils. These  and  these  alone  may  and  must  be  excluded  from  our  charity. 

(22) 

Our  love  of  neighbor  is  therefore  universal,  and  unprejudiced,  for 
God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  die  for  all  men  without  exception  or 
preference.  But  while  our  love  of  neighbor  is  universal,  it  must  not 
be  left  impersonally  so:  it  must  become  individual  and  personal,  ac- 
cording to  the  example  of  Christ,  who  gave  His  life  not  only  for  hu- 

manity, but  for  men:  for  each  man  in  particular.  However,  while 

rendering  our  love  personal,  we  must  remember  that  THE  person  to 
whom  we  are  directing  our  love  is  Jesus  Christ,  not  this  or  that  man 
in  himself,  otherwise  our  love  will  be  fixed  on  more  human  beings,  and 
its  supernatural  character  is  destroyed  because  its  motive  is  corrupted. 
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Character 


Love  of  neighbor  must  be  supernatural;  it  must  spring  from 
a motive  of  charity.  This  is  the  focal  point  of  our  prac- 
tice of  charity.  When  God  infuses  this  supernatural 
principle  of  action  into  one's  will,  he  leaves  the  freedom  of  that  will 
untouched.  The  soul  will  remain  supernaturally  sterile  and  unproduc- 
tive. unless  it  freely  determines  itself  to  use  this  infused  power.  This  it 
does  with  the  instrument  of  freedom:  the  motive.  Usually,  the  what, 
when  where,  and  how  of  our  actions  are  determined  by  those  placed  over 
us;  it* is  left  to  us  to  determine  the  why.  God's  purposes  in  our  regard 
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are  far  from  attainment  by  his  infusion  of  charity;  it  is  only  in  the  free 
return  of  that  gift  that  He  is  fittingly  glorified  and  we  are  progressively 
perfected  (23).  God  is  pleased,  not  so  much  by  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
principle  of  supernatural  action,  but  rather  by  the  fact  that  we  put  it  to 
work  for  Him  by  a supernatural  motive  of  charity. 

The  practice  of  charity  centers  wholly  around  the  motive,  and  this 
motive  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  really  put  this  virtue  into  action. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  must  consciously  tag  each  action  with  a for- 
mal act  of  charity.  But  it  does  mean  that  our  repetition  of  the  charity- 
motive  ought  to  be  as  frequent  and  as  fervent  as  is  necessary  to  assure 
the  absence  of  merely  natural  motives,  and  the  efficacy  of  supernatural 
motivation  upon  all  our  actions.  We  should  aim  at  making  this  our 
habitual  way  of  acting.  It  is  thus  alone  that  all  our  actions  become 
more  and  more  meritorious  - See  article  on  merit. 

Now  what  is  the  supernatural  motive  of  charity?  It  is  this:  to  love 
our  neighbor  for  God's  sake;  for  the  participation  of  divine  goodness 
which  our  neighbor  possesses  in  fact  or  in  potency.  "No  one  has 
ever  seen  God. ••••how  can  he  who  does  not  love  his  brother,  whom 
he  sees,  love  God  whom  he  does  not  see?"  Our  neighbor  in  the  light 
of  faith  and  as  the  object  of  charity  is  an  adopted  son  of  God,  a temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a member  of  Christ’s  Mystical  Body:  He  is  Christ  to 
us:  "As  long  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  these  my  least  brethren,  you  did  it 
to  me"  (Mt.  25,40).  This  is  not  the  person  we  know  by  reason  alone, 
or  by  egoistic  affections.  It  is  merely  natural  to  love  our  neighbor  be- 
cause of  his  natural  uprightness  or  sociability.  ” If  you  love  those  who 
love  you,  what  reward  shall  you  have?  Do  not  even  the  Gentiles  do  that? 
(Mt.  4,  46) 

Affective  Our  affective  love  of  neighbor  in  practice,  as  our  love  of 
& Practical  God,  expresses  itself  in  two  ways:  love  of  complacence 
and  love  of  desire.  First,  we  rejoice  - really  find  our 
joy  - in  the  supernatural  goods  our  neighbor  actually  possesses.  Then 
by  the  affectus  desiderii  we  desire  that  he  receive  the  supernatural 
goods  he  lacks.  First  of  all  we  will  our  neighbor  the  possessions  of  God, 
here  by  grace  and  hereafter  in  glory.  Willing  the  end,  we  also  will  the 
means:  all  true  salutary  and  supernatural  goods  which  are  the  means 
of  salvation  and  perfection,  as  well  as  all  temporal  goods  which  are  nec- 
essary or  useful  to  these  ends.  "Dominus  vobiscum"  and  its  response  are 
perfect  acts  of  love  of  neighbor.  One  who  loves  God  perfectly  will  love 
his  neighbor  in  the  manner  that  God  loves  him,  for  true  charity  towards 
God  produces  a unity  of  knowing  and  willing  between  God  and  the  soul. 
"As  I have  loved  you,  you  also  ought  to  love  one  another"  (Jn.  13,  34). 
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Unless  it  is  to  remain  a vain  desire,  we  must  activate  it  by  taking 
practical  steps  according  to  our  ability,  in  helping  him  to  acquire  these 
goods.  This  is  done  chiefly  through  the  spiritual  and  corporal  works  of 
mercy.  It  is  merely  natural  and  hence  supematurally  useless,  to  help  our 
neighbor  to  acquire  goods  without  regard  to  God  or  to  his  spiritual  wel- 
fare; and 'it  is  an  offence  against  charity  to  help  him  to  goods  which  would 
positively  hinder  him  from  union  with  God. 

Love  of  Neighbor  Love  of  God  and  love  of  neighbor  are  not  two  virtues, 
the  Measure  of  but  one  virtue  (24).  It  is  God  we  love  by  both  loves. 

Our  Love  of  God  and  to  say  that  one's  love  of  God  is  strong  but  that 
one's  love  of  neighbor  is  weak,  Is  a contradiction. 

It  is  the  very  clear  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  that  our  charity 
towards  God  is  to  be  measured  by  the  way  we  exercise  it  towards  our  neigh- 
bor. Christ  will  judge  or  condemn  all  men  at  the  final  judgment  for  their 
treatment  of  their  neighbors  (Mt.  25.  31-46).  To  be  perfect  is  to  love  all 
men.  even  our  enemies  ( Mt.  5,  38-48).  "Whoever  is  not  just  is  not.  of 
God,  nor  is  he  just  who  does  not  love  his  brother.  ” "If  anyone  says,  I 
love  God'  and  hates  his  brother,  he  is  a liar”  ( 1 Jn.  3,  10;  4,20;  Cf.  also 
ljn.  3,7). 

It  is  often  said  that  we  must  love  everyone,  but  that  we  do  not  have 
to  like  everyone.  That  is  true  if  we  know  the  distinction  between  like  and 
love.  It  is  also  true,  and  even  more  so,  that  our  love  of  God  (i.  e. , our  . 
charity)  is  measured  and  will  be  judged  by  the  love  we  have  for  the  one  we 
like  least.  The  distinction  is  this:  love  is  a voluntary  affection;  like  is  a 
circumstance,  external  or  internal,  ordained  by  God,  which  we  cannot 
wholly  determine  by  our  own  free  wills.  For  example,  God  places  two 
religious  together,  who  are  as  dissimilar  as  possible.  In  character,  interest, 
temperament,  preferences,  they  are  naturally  unlike  each  other;  in  other 
words,  they  dislike  each  other.  But  this  is  only  a condition;  there  are  no 
voluntary  reactions  as  yet,  and  under  such  circumstances,  the  results  can 
be  in  either  of  two  directions:  selfish,  and  hate  is  the  result;  or  self-sacri- 
ficing,  and  love  is  the  result. 

This  is  the  real  test  of  supernatural  charity,  for  here  these  religious 
must  overcome  their  whole  selves,  their  senses,  emotions,  wills,  intellects, 
and  each  one  must  sacrifice  himself  constantly  for  God's  sake  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  other.  Each  one  must  check  reason  which  sees  only  an  obstacle 
and  an  inconvenience  to  himself,  and  in  faith  must  see  God  reflected  in 
the  other.  He  must  check  his  will  which  naturally  tends  to  resist  and  re- 
sent. and  in  charity  must  really  love  the  other  disinterestedly,  when  he  is 
naturally  tempted  to  be  most  interested.  Charity  sees  the  will  of  God  in  the 
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circumstance  and  dictates  that  they  love  each  other  despite  their  dif- 
ferences. 

This  is  the  most  dependable  test  of  charity,  for  charity,  like  gold, 
is  recognized  not  so  much  by  its  color  as  by  its  weight.  And  it  is  so  easy 
to  be  misled  by  things  that  look  like  charity,  so  that  what  is  really  a nat- 
ural inclination  (like)  is  too  often  presumed  to  be  charity.  We  thus  de- 
ceive ourselves  and  rob  ourselves  of  merit.  But  regarding  the  charity  we 
show  towards  the  person  we  like  least  (and  he  is  just  as  much  Christ  to  us 
as  the  one  we  like),  we  can  be  most  sure  that  it  is  pure,  that  there  are  no 
imitations:  our  likes  and  dislikes  (25).  Thus  God  tests  our  love  for  Him 
b7  inviting  us  to  die  to  self,  to  mortify  (make-dead)  our  self-will  and  to 
embrace  him  in  an  immolated  love,  even  though  His  Will  be  disguised 
as  pain. 

St.  Francis'  Prayer  to  Obtain 
Divine  Love 

I beseech  Thee,  O Lord, 
that  the  fiery  and  sweet  strength  of  Thy  love 
may  absorb  my  soul  from  all  things 
that  are  under  heaven, 
that  I may  die 
for  love  of  Thy  love 
as  Thou  didst  deign  to  die 
for  love  of  my  love. 
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